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Preface 



w 

V7 \7 hen Stuart Smith at the ERIC Clearinghouse on Edu- 
cational Management offered me the opportunity to write a 
monograph on accountability, I accepted without hesitation. 
The topic was both timely and substantive. 

Moreover, as a teacher and administrator myself, I have a strong 
professional interest in the issue. Most of the time, I have reason- 
able confidence that I'm earning my salary, but if someone asked 
me to prove it. I'm not sure I could come up with a convincing 
answer. In a profession devoted to the long-term growth of hearts 
and minds, what could count as measurable results? 

In retrospect, a little hesitation would have been in order. Ac- 
countability has become the 800-pound gorilla of school reform, and 
it casts its shadow on just about every policy debate in education. 
Every time I read a book or article, I seemed to find a new dimen- 
sion to the issue, and my research would merrily head off in an 
entirely different direction. 

Fortunately, early in the process I discovered the South- 
ern Educational Research Board's monograph on account- 
ability, with its five-part analysis of standards, assessment, 
public reporting, incentives, and professional development. 
That struck me as a logical structure, and it allowed me to 
keep the project manageable and reasonably coherent. 

As always, my intent throughout the process has been to 
provide a concise overview of the issue for school leaders, 
teachers, policymakers, and whomever else might have a pro- 
fessional interest in the topic. While that audience is always 
looking for practical, go-right-out-and-try-it solutions, in this 
case they may have to settle for a better understanding of the 
issues. The accountability literature is still short on recipes. At 
best, a diligent searcher can find clues, but those clues will be 
useful only with reflection, sensitivity, and no small amount 
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of courage. My hope is that conceptual clarity will at least 
provide a starting point for the leaders who have to guide 
their schools through the accountability maze. 

I .do, however, urge readers to exercise caution in the con- 
clusions they draw. First, although I have rather loosely used 
the term research literature to describe the sources for this work, 
most , of what is out there is not the kind of rigorous experi- 
mentation we associate with that term. Certainly, there is noth- 
ing in the research that shows that accountability works — or 
doesn't work. It is simply too early for that kind of conclu- 
sion. Instead, most writings on accountability range from 
thoughtful analysis to ardent advocacy. The best are very, very 
good, but still subject to further debate. 

Second, whatever their source, the ideas presented in this 
book have gone through the same filter: me. While I try to 
maintain reasonable objectivity and openness, my efforts to 
synthesize such a large body of work are bound to have bi- 
ases and blind spots. For that reason, when readers encounter 
an idea they want to pursue, I encourage them to use it just 
as a starting point, not as the definitive word. 

The nature of this kind of research has changed since I did 
my first ERIC/CEM monograph several years ago. The range 
and richness of Internet-based resources grows steadily, and 
like many other researchers, I have been gratified by the qual- 
ity and the convenience of those materials. However, we have 
not yet reached the point where libraries are dispensable, and 
I continue to be blessed with an abundance of good ones: the 
Washington State Library, the Olympia Timberland Library, and 
the libraries of The Evergreen State College and Pacific 
Lutheran University. 

As always. I'm grateful to the Clearinghouse for offering 
me the professional challenge of undertaking this work, and 
especially to Stuart, who was supremely supportive through- 
out a lengthy process that began in one millennium and ended 
in another. Stu's ability to see past the ever-slipping deadlines 
to the finished product played no small part in keeping me 
on track. 



Larry Lashway 
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The Accountability Challenge 

While the accountability movement pushes forward 
with considerable fanfare , behind the scenes multiple 
perspectives and conflicting agendas are clashing , 
with uncertain results. 

J-U n November 1849, Levi Hubbard, clerk of school district 
number 5, Town of Sheboygan Falls (Wisconsin), noted in his 
record book: 

Miss Margaret Ross commenced teaching the summer school 
& taught five weeks at $1.25 per week. She did not give gen- 
eral satisfaction & left the school. 

School boards in 1849 didn't demand much of their teach- 
ers — good moral character, an orderly schoolhouse, slightly 
more knowledge than their students — but when they were dis- 
appointed, they didn't hesitate to act. Accountability was a 
simple matter: If the board judged that a teacher was not liv- 
ing up to expectations, it dismissed her. 

This sort of accountability was viewed as purely a matter 
of individual responsibility, and if there was local gossip about 
the teacher's lapse, there was no great public outcry. School 
#5 found Margaret Ross's performance unsatisfactory and took 
what it considered appropriate action; the board would not 
have considered the possibility that schools or teachers in gen- 
eral were fading to live up to their responsibility to society. 

Today, by contrast, educational accountability is at the cen- 
ter of a national debate that has raised fundamental questions 

1 
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about school effectiveness, institutional reform, and human mo- 
tivation. State legislatures around the country are revamping 
educational policies, spending millions on new assessment sys- 
tems, and redesigning compensation systems in an effort to en- 
sure that schools deliver the promised results. Consider these 
news items: 

• In Denver, teachers have agreed to pilot "pay for per- 
formance" salary schedules that link teacher compensa- 
tion to student learning (Denver Public Schools). 

• In Virginia, the state's new "Standards of Learning" are 
so rigorous that only 6.5 percent of public schools met 
the benchmarks on the second round of testing (Jessica 
Portner 1999). 

• In Texas, schools whose students too often fail the licens- 
ing exam can lose their accreditation ("Accountability 
System for Educator Preparation"). 

• In Florida, students attending schools that flunk the 
state's report card (two Fs in four years) receive vouch- 
ers worth $4,000 to be used at any public or private 
school of their choice (Jessica Sandham). 

• In Jefferson County, Colorado, school district officials are 
linking their request for additional tax funds to a prom- 
ise to improve student performance. For a $25 million 
annual increase, the district will guarantee a 25 percent 
improvement in reading and math scores in two years 
(June Kronholtz 1999). 

These examples — unimaginable just a decade ago — suggest 
that policymakers have at last gotten serious about account- 
ability, and that school leaders face a changed landscape of 
public expectations. Whereas it was once sufficient to run an 
orderly, well-organized school with qualified teachers and up- 
to-date curriculum, it now appears as though results will be 
the universal yardstick of leadership. 

A closer look, however, reveals a more ambiguous picture. 
Whereas all states have mandated testing, and forty-eight pub- 
lish school or district "report cards," only eighteen link gradu- 
ation to test results, only twenty offer schools monetary incen- 
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tives for good performance, and just one ties teacher evalua- 
tion to student performance (Ulrich Boser). Even as they try 
to wrestle their schools into compliance with the new policies, 
leaders may find it hard to stifle some nagging doubts. Are 
policymakers serious about accountability? Will they stay the 
course when the hard decisions have to be made? 

Moreover, school leaders serve more than one master, and 
"accountability" carries different meanings for different stake- 
holders. When directly asked, "Should schools be more ac- 
countable?" virtually everyone reflexively responds, "Of 
course," but their visions may differ. 

For policymakers, accountability usually seems to mean 
that students perform well on tests. For teachers, it is often de- 
fined as working hard to meet the needs of students. For par- 
ents, it may mean simply that their wishes are listened to. For 
some educational critics, it means that if students are going to 
be held to higher standards, the public should provide the re- 
sources that give all students an equal opportunity to learn. 
Thus, while the accountability movement pushes forward with 
considerable fanfare, behind the scenes multiple perspectives 
and conflicting agendas are clashing, with uncertain results. 



The Many Faces of Accountability 

At the most basic level, accountability is an "accounting," 
a way of explaining one's actions to those who have a right 
to the explanation (Robert Wagner 1989). The prototype is the 
Biblical parable of the talents, in which three servants are en- 
trusted with the care of their master's money. Upon the re- 
turn of the master, each is called upon to explain what he has 
done with the money. The two who invested the money and 
earned a profit are praised and amply rewarded. The third, 
knowing the master to be a hard man, has declined to take 
any risks and simply buried the money. For this he is soundly 
condemned. 

What is not clear in the parable is whether the third ser- 
vant is being chastised because of his play-it-safe philosophy 
or because he failed to turn a profit. In the same way. 
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policymakers have often wavered between two definitions of 
accountability. In the traditional "input model," educators are 
considered responsible for following professional standards and 
best practices. For example, most accreditation protocols exam- 
ine whether schools follow generally accepted practices; if they 
hire qualified teachers, provide adequate libraries, and have a 
well-defined curriculum, they gain approval. The more recent 
"output model" pays little attention to inputs and demands 
results; educators are promised autonomy in their practice but 
in return must deliver improved student achievement. 

In addition to these contrasting perspectives, schools op- 
erate in a complex governance system in which accountabil- 
ity is demanded at different times in different ways by differ- 
ent participants. Linda Darling-Hammond (1989) has identified 
at least five variants: political, legal, bureaucratic, professional, 
and market accountability. 

Political Accountability 

Schools are public institutions in a democratic society, re- 
quired to subject policy decisions to public scrutiny and elec- 
toral discipline. Legislators and board members, knowing that 
their continued tenure depends on public satisfaction, have an 
incentive to respond to the wishes of voters. Much of the cur- 
rent push for accountability has been generated by political 
processes. 

However, in a representative system, political accountabil- 
ity is a blunt instrument at best. Voters can only pass judg- 
ment on the politician's record as a whole, and a vote for a 
candidate cannot be easily attributed to his or her stand on a 
particular issue. Between elections, policymakers have to rely 
on polling, informal discussions, and the daily mail to deter- 
mine how voters feel about any issue. 

In addition, political accountability is based on constituents' 
wishes, which are not always directly linked to demands for 
student achievement or professional standards. For example, 
despite their desire for higher standards, parents sometimes 
resist efforts to increase the amount of homework their chil- 
' dren are assigned (Romesh Ratnesar). Voter opinion, even 
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when strongly expressed, does not always add up to a coher- 
ent program. 



Legal Accountability 

Schools have certain legal obligations, and citizens with 
complaints can petition courts to intercede on their behalf. Is- 
sues involving equal opportunity, discrimination, or special 
education have increasingly been resolved in this way. How- 
ever, most courts have shied away from adjudicating instruc- 
tional accountability. For example, lawsuits built around "edu- 
cational malpractice" (such as failure to teach a student to 
read) have been received coldly by judges reluctant to substi- 
tute their judgment for that of professional educators. For the 
most part, legal accountability merely establishes a framework 
of acceptable practices within which schools must work. 



Bureaucratic Accountability 

Because policymakers tend to be remote from classrooms, 
most public institutions have turned to some form of bureau- 
cracy to ensure that desirable practices are followed. State and 
district offices translate the wishes of legislators into policy and 
issue rules that educators are expected to follow. This has been 
the most visible form of educational accountability; a look at 
any state's administrative code will turn up dozens or even 
hundreds of specific policies to which schools are held account- 
able. The combination of rule setting and enforcement provides 
assurance to the public that schools are operating in accept- 
able ways. 

Bureaucratic accountability assumes, however, that students 
will uniformly benefit from the establishment and enforcement 
of standardized one-size-fits-all policies — an idea that seems 
increasingly out of tune with today's diverse school popula- 
tions. Moreover, traditional bureaucratic accountability focuses 
on practices rather than products. Teachers who submit a les- 
son plan of the required form have done their duty according 
to the system — even if students fail to learn. 

H 
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Professional Accountability 

Professional accountability focuses on practices that are cli- 
ent-oriented and knowledge-based. It assumes that certain 
"best practices" (leamable from research and reflective teach- 
ing) form the basis of professional responsibility. But because 
students are so diverse, these practices must be modified and 
attuned to the needs of individual students. Professional ac- 
countability thus operates on the local level, where individual 
practitioners determine what they owe students, practice then- 
craft, and then judge the results. 

For this type of accountability to work, teachers must be 
well trained, knowledgeable, and dedicated to students; if not, 
their practice will be idiosyncratic rather than consistent with 
professional principles. Most important, professional account- 
ability focuses on the teacher's responsibility to students rather 
than to policymakers. Adherence to standardized bureaucratic 
rules frequently clashes with responsibility to individual stu- 
dents. 



Market Accountability 

In the view of many school critics, the highest form of ac- 
countability is "market discipline" — the need for vendors in a 
competitive marketplace to satisfy customer demands. In the 
market model, a school would give parents what they wanted, 
or the parents would take their business elsewhere, leaving the 
school to wither away. 

As conservative critics often observe, market accountabil- 
ity has played a limited role in American education because 
public schools, for all practical purposes, have held a monopo- 
listic position. Anyone who wishes to offer alternative instruc- 
tional strategies or content can set up a private school, but 
without the financial support offered to public institutions; 
parents seeking an alternative for their children can go out- 
side the system, but at considerable personal expense. 

Within the past decade, however, charter schools, voucher 
plans, and other forms of educational choice have taken root 
across the country, and market thinking is playing a strong role 
in current accountability debates. In an era of skepticism about 
government, the idea that schools should compete "like every- 
one else" is intellectually appealing and emotionally satisfying. 
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As business executives Lou Gerstner and colleagues (1994) put 
it, "Results are not achieved by bureaucratic regulation. They 
are achieved by meeting customer requirements, by rewards 
for success and penalties for failure. Market discipline is the 
key, the ultimate form of accountability." 

Despite its strong influence on current rhetoric, the mar- 
ketplace still plays an ambiguous role in the accountability 
system. In a pure market model, there would be no role for 
state-mandated standards or for bureaucratic punishments and 
rewards; parents would simply select the schools that best 
satisfied their own standards of quality. There are few signs, 
however, that the public is prepared for such a strong mar- 
ket-based strategy. 

While endorsing the idea that competition is healthy, the 
public seems to be uninformed and disengaged on educational 
choice (Steve Farkas and colleagues 1999). Thus far, choice 
mechanisms have operated on the fringes, in urban environ- 
ments where performance is lowest and public frustration is 
highest, and where the attitude seems to be, "What have we 
got to lose?" 

In most cases, market strategies seem to be designed as ob- 
ject lessons (showing how scrappy little charter schools can get 
the job done) or as threats (as in Florida, where vouchers will 
go to parents in failing public schools). Recently the Educa- 
tion Commission of the States has recommended an "evolu- 
tionary" two-tier governance system that would allow public 
school districts to directly operate schools as they have tradi- 
tionally done (although with careful attention to results) or to 
operate as overseers of independently operated (but publicly 
funded) schools. The commission believes this approach will 
"preserve public education and build on strengths of the pre- 
vailing system, and... infuse it with a greater capacity for 
adaptability, flexibility, and accountability" (Education Commis- 
sion of the States 1999). 



Finding a Coherent System 

These multiple layers of accountability make it difficult for 
policymakers and educators to establish a focused, coherent 
strategy. The kind of accountability demanded by one constitu- 
ency may be unrelated to, or even inconsistent with, the de- 
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mands of another. For instance, Charles Abelmann and Rich- 
ard Elmore (1999) found that many schools had internal pro- 
fessional standards of accountability that did not match exter- 
nally imposed bureaucratic demands. When the external expec- 
tations conflicted with internal standards, teachers tended to 
ignore or co-opt the outside standards. 

Despite this complexity, policymakers in recent years have 
converged on a combination of strategies that, for all practical 
purposes, constitute a uniform model of accountability. Particu- 
larly at the state level, policymakers have made impressive 
progress in forging a unitary system that incorporates an in- 
terlocking set of practices and structures designed to collec- 
tively facilitate student achievement. Specifically, states have 
moved toward a system that sets clear goals (standards), as- 
sesses student progress, reports results to the public, incorpo- 
rates incentives and sanctions based on the results, and pro- 
vides resources for carefully targeted teacher-development ac- 
tivities (Southern Regional Education Board 1998). 



Standards 

Standards — clear statements of academic expectations — are 
the heart of the new system. The American tradition of local 
control has resulted in a system in which each district (some- 
times each school) defines the learning goals for its students. 
On the surface, schools across the country seem to share con- 
siderable similarity in purpose; from one district to the next, 
there is not much difference in curricula, textbooks, and phi- 
losophy. But a closer look tells a different story. Mike Schmoker 
and Robert J. Marzano (1999) note: 

There are enormous differences in what teachers teach in the 
same subject and the same grade level in the same school. 
Even when common, highly structured textbooks are used 
as the basis for a curriculum, teachers make independent 
and idiosyncratic decisions regarding what should be empha- 
sized, what should be added and what should be deleted. 

They add that the perception of a common, coherent pro- 
gram is a "delusion." 

In recent years, however, policymakers have made a con- 
certed effort to define learning expectations not just as broad 
goals but as concrete objectives with specific benchmarks at 
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different grade levels. In Washington State, for example, legis- 
lators identified four "essential learnings": 

• GOAL I: Read with comprehension, write with skill, and com- 
municate effectively and responsibly in a variety of ways and 
settings. 

• GOAL II: Know and apply the core concepts and principles 
of mathematics; social, physical, and life sciences; civics and 
history; geography; arts; and health and fitness. 

• GOAL HI: Think analytically, logically, and creatively, and in- 
tegrate experience and knowledge to form reasoned judgments 
and solve problems. 

• GOAL IV: Understand the importance of work and how per- 
formance, effort, and decisions directly affect career and edu- 
cational opportunities. 

With these broad goals in place, the state then developed 
progressively more specific outcomes for each goal. In Goal II, 
for example, the mathematical component is broken down into 
five outcomes: 

1. The student understands the basic concepts and procedures of 
mathematics, how to use them, why they work. 

2. The student uses mathematics to define and solve problems. 

3. The student uses mathematical reasoning. 

4. The student effectively communicates mathematical ideas in 
both everyday and mathematical language. 

5. The student understands how mathematical ideas connect to 
other subject areas, real-life situations, and career goals. 

Each of the above as subgoals is then further reduced to 
even more specific outcomes. For example, to demonstrate 
mastery of subgoal 1, students must be able to understand and 
apply number sense, measurement, spatial sense, probability 
and statistics, and functions and relationships. Finally, the state 
provides benchmarks at several grade levels. By fourth grade, 
for example, students should be able to "use objects, pictures, 
or symbols to demonstrate understanding of whole and frac- 
tional numbers, place value in whole numbers, and properties 
of the whole number system." Seventh-graders should be able 
to "use pictures and symbols to demonstrate understanding of 
fractions, decimals, percents, place value in non-negative deci- 
mals, and properties of the rational number system." 
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The psychology behind the standards model is simple: 
people tend to live up to expectations. Jean Johnson and Ann 
Duffett (1999) put it this way: 

Central to the public's belief in higher standards is what 
amounts to a philosophical rule of thumb for dealing with 
children. Ask more from them, and they will do more. Ask 
less, and they will do just enough to get by. This belief is 
especially powerful for many people because it often stems 
from experiences they have had in their own lives. In focus 
groups, participants often tell stories about teachers, parents, 
bosses or even drill sergeants who challenged them, and as 
a result, brought them to a higher plane of accomplishment. 

If it's been true in my own life, people reason, then it will 
work for others as well. 

In addition, standards act as a compass, helping teachers 
decide what content and activities are of most worth. 
Schmoker and Marzano note, "A well-articulated focus un- 
leashes individual and collective energy. And a common fo- 
cus clarifies understanding, accelerates communication, and 
promotes persistence and collective purpose." For both stu- 
dents and teachers, knowing exactly what they are expected 
to do makes it more likely they will mobilize their energies 
to meet those expectations. 

Assessment 

Testing students has long been a routine activity in schools, 
but much of this assessment has been only loosely tied to cur- 
ricular goals. Educators have tended to view test results as a 
measure of individual student achievement rather than of col- 
lective school effectiveness. Most standardized tests are generic 
instruments that sample broad subject domains and therefore 
offer limited feedback on the quality of content being taught 
in particular classrooms. 

Thus many states are developing their own criterion-ref- 
erenced assessments that are closely linked to state learning 
standards. In this way, policymakers can get an annual snap- 
shot of student progress on state-mandated goals, and schools 
can get clear feedback on their effectiveness in helping students 
achieve those goals. 

Statewide assessments are also attention-getters. Students 
typically keep a close eye on assessments; when teachers warn 
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that "this is going to be on the test/' students sit up, tune in, 
and begin highlighting. For teachers as well, incorporating 
certain material on a statewide assessment carries the message, 
"This is important." In examining the way that Washington 
schools responded to new state assessments, Robin Lake and 
colleagues (1999) noted that, whatever else one could say about 
the tests, educators did take note and respond to them. 

Thus, while accountability involves much more than a test, 
well-focused, high-profile assessments lend credibility and 
moral authority to the standards they reflect. 



Reporting Results 

Test results are effective motivators only if communicated 
to those who are in a position to take corrective action: teach- 
ers, students, parents, policymakers, and the public at large. 
The new accountability emphasizes the need to inform the 
public, and most states now require some form of "public 
report card." 

The report cards are not limited to test scores, but incor- 
porate a wide variety of information considered useful to 
stakeholders. In fact, no two states have identical report cards 
(Lynn Olson 1999b). The data may include such things as at- 
tendance rates, school safety, dropout rates, teacher qualifica- 
tions, promotion rates, teacher salaries, and class size. The re- 
ports may be lengthy, providing interpretation as well as raw 
data, or they may simply present numbers without much ex- 
planation. 

The theory behind public reporting is simple. When stake- 
holders know how schools are doing, their decisions are bet- 
ter informed. When schools are identified as low performers, 
their constituencies will place pressure on them to improve; 
when schools are identified as high performers, they will at- 
tract new students or serve as models for other schools. When 
taxpayers see positive results, they will feel their support of 
the schools is well spent. 



Consequences 

Perhaps the most compelling feature of the new account- 
ability is the notion that performance should have tangible con- 
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sequences. Good performers should be rewarded; marginal per- 
formers should face sanctions. 

Traditionally, public education has measured accountabil- 
ity in terms of inputs. Teachers who are appropriately quali- 
fied, who show up for work, and who follow accepted pro- 
fessional standards in their teaching can expect continued 
employment and full compensation, no matter how their stu- 
dents perform. Other than their own inherent sense of respon- 
sibility, teachers have little incentive to make sure that students 
reach the goals. 

Fred Newmann and colleagues (1996) described a typical 
scenario: 

Teachers at Fremont High gave state mandated achievement 
and basic skills tests and district criterion tests in the aca- 
demic subjects. But no one at the school, district or state 
seemed to do much with the results. Scores were not pub- 
lished and there were no formal consequences for either the 
school or individual teachers tied to results. Most staff re- 
ported that they felt little or no pressure for student success 
on the tests. 

In such a setting, when students fail to learn, teachers may 
agonize over the lost opportunities, mildly regret that things 
didn't go better, or simply look forward to the summer. But 
life goes on, and next year a new group will show up at the 
classroom door. 

Much the same can be said of students. Some, motivated 
by self or family to gain entry to elite colleges, work exceed- 
ingly hard; those who are not so driven find few compelling 
reasons to exert themselves. Many freely admit they and their 
peers would achieve more if pressed harder (Ann Bradley 
1997). Schools give grades, of course, but grade inflation has 
made it easier for students to achieve respectable marks with 
minimal effort. 

For all the emphasis on standardized achievement tests, 
students suffer few consequences for poor scores. Frank, a 
college student in Washington State, recalls that toward the end 
of a long achievement test in high school, boredom led him 
to finish out the test by creating random patterns on the 
bubble sheets. "It didn't affect anything, so why not?" Students 
who wish to attend college can almost always find some place 
that will accept them, irrespective of grade-point average. 
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Those going directly into the workplace know they need a 
diploma, but the quality of work is not a major factor; em- 
ployers indicate that they seldom look at transcripts during the 
hiring process. 

For all these reasons/advocates of the new accountability 
emphasize the need for "high-stakes" tests that do have con- 
sequences. When students do well, they should be promoted 
or graduated, and their teachers should earn a bonus. When 
students do poorly, they should not progress to the next level, 
and their teachers should lose their positions or their schools 
should be closed. 

While the idea of consequences is intuitively appealing to 
the public, it remains the most controversial element in ac- 
countability, and most states have moved cautiously in offer- 
ing either positive incentives or negative sanctions (Lynn Olson 
1999c). Yet there is wide agreement that without sanctions, ac- 
countability will remain a hollow shell. 



Targeting Teacher Development 

Newmann and colleagues note that accountability alone 
will not lead to improvement, but must be combined with or- 
ganizational capacity to improve. Even in systems that provide 
strong incentives to succeed, teachers will not improve if they 
do not know how. Indeed, the effect of strong accountability 
in low-performing schools may simply be despair and depres- 
sion. Thus, without the capacity for change, knowledge of poor 
results may undermine motivation rather than enhance it. 

For that reason, accountability systems require a strong 
teacher-development component to build the needed capacity. 
Unfortunately, professional-development programs have often 
been an afterthought in many schools. Teachers get short-term 
exposure to a smorgasbord of topics, with little time and few 
resources available to follow through in depth. 

An effective accountability system requires teacher-devel- 
opment activities that are tied to student achievement. Unsat- 
isfactory test results should generate training and research op- 
portunities aimed at bringing students closer to the goal. Ide- 
ally, these opportunities should be integrated into the daily life 
of the classroom, not just tacked on to the beginning of the 
school year. 
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Unanswered Questions 

Entering the new millennium, America's schools increas- 
ingly find that accountability is defining the nation's educa- 
tion agenda. The very first action of the George W. Bush Ad- 
ministration was to lay out an education proposal that incor- 
porated many of the principles of standards-based accountabil- 
ity. Yet beneath the relentless forward movement, one could 
hear quiet voices raising questions that have yet to be an- 
swered. 



Accountability from Whom? 

Advocates of greater accountability often evade the ques- 
tion of exactly who is accountable. Initially, the push for ac- 
countability pointed the finger at teachers who were seen as 
too self-satisfied, unfocused, or incompetent to get results. 
More recently, critics have conceded that the problem is more 
systemic than individual, and that teachers are often power- 
less to act (Gerstner). 

But even if we accept that accountability is shared, we are 
left with perplexing questions about the responsibility of each 
participant. 

Teachers generally concede their key role in the learning 
process, but balk at the idea that they can single-handedly 
produce student achievement. For one thing, learning is a 
complex, often mysterious process that goes on mainly in the 
head of the learner. To an outside observer, the link between 
cause (teaching) and effect (learning) is frequently tenuous and 
often invisible. While teachers often talk wistfully of seeing the 
light bulb go on over the student's head, they cannot always 
be sure what flicked the switch, nor can they count on being 
able to reproduce the effect at will. Education still lacks a 
universally accepted instructional paradigm. To teach a con- 
cept, we can rely on direct instruction, discovery learning, 
video presentations, kinesthetic activities, assigned reading, and 
many other possibilities. Each one works — some of the time, 
but not all the time. 

More important, learning requires the cooperation and ac- 
tive participation of the learner, something not always forth- 
coming from students who are involuntary participants or who 
increasingly come to school with psychological baggage that 
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makes academic learning a lesser priority. Jennifer O'Day 
(1997) notes that learning is a joint production of teachers and 
students. Teachers can plan, instruct, cajole, admonish, and 
evaluate, but in the end nothing happens unless the student 
accepts the challenge of learning. Likewise, Philip Schlechty 
(1990) sees learning ("knowledge work") as something that 
must be done by the student. The teacher's role is to estab- 
lish conditions that enable and support the process, but the 
student must do the work. 

Thus, teachers are more comfortable with an input model 
of accountability that defines their responsibility in terms of 
dedicated effort and use of "best practices" rather than out- 
comes that they don't directly control. In the minds of teach- 
ers, there is a lingering scent of unfairness about the idea of 
being held accountable for something beyond their immediate 
control. 

School leaders are obvious targets for accountability, since 
virtually everything that happens in their buildings is consid- 
ered in their domain. Most principals, in fact, are already fa- 
miliar with — and resigned to — the idea they will be held re- 
sponsible for outcomes that are beyond their direct control. 

Despite this inherent accountability, many administrators, 
like teachers, are reluctant to frame their responsibility in terms 
of ensuring student outcomes. For example, the Association of 
Washington School Principals (http://www.awsp.org) endorses 
the idea that "the principal is accountable for the continuous 
growth of students and increased building performance," but 
then outlines specific responsibilities in terms of functions or 
inputs: 

• Design, implement, and monitor building procedures 
and practices that promote a safe and orderly school en- 
vironment. 

• Advocate, influence, and sustain a school culture condu- 
cive to continuous improvement for students and staff. 

• Lead the development, implementation, and evaluation 
of data-driven plan(s) for improvement of student 
achievement. 

• Assist instructional staff in implementation of curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment aligned with state and local 
learning goals. 
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• Monitor and evaluate staff implementation of school im- 
provement plans and effective instructional practice(s). 

• Manage human and financial resources to accomplish 
student achievement goals. 

• Communicate and partner with colleagues, parents, and 
community members to promote student learning. 

In addition, AWSP points out the kind of support that 
must be provided by the district, as well as the authority prin- 
cipals require to carry out their responsibilities. Thus, as with 
teachers, principals are cautious about accepting unilateral re- 
sponsibility for student learning. 

Students clearly bear some responsibility for their own 
learning, a fact recognized by the states that have tied gradu- 
ation to assessment scores. Yet how far can their responsibil- 
ity be pushed? Students, after all, are minors, lacking the ex- 
perience that allows them to make wise choices, and imma- 
ture by definition. Can we ask them to achieve at a high level 
when they have not been offered the proper support, both at 
school and at home? This is especially true for students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds, for whom rigorous high-stakes 
assessments may be a one-way ticket to the margins of soci- 
ety. 

Parents , by general consensus, play a key role in student 
learning, both by providing a safe, nurturing home environ- 
ment and by supporting and reinforcing the work of the 
school. Unfortunately, teachers have seen too many students 
from homes where there is little willingness to provide for 
children's basic needs, much less a push to learn. Yet the ac- 
countability here is a moral rather than a legal one. Parents 
are required to send their children to school, and keep them 
from harm the rest of the time, but not much more than that. 
Indeed, market-oriented approaches to accountability view par- 
ents as customers whose only responsibility is to choose a 
school for their children. 

Some schools have tried to develop parental accountabil- 
ity by having them sign "contracts" in which all participants 
have pledged to live up to certain responsibilities. More dar- 
ingly, some schools are experimenting with "grading" parents 
by sending home checklists documenting how well students 
are prepared for school (Michelle Galley 2000). Yet these are 
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mostly symbolic gestures, and it is not clear how schools could 
enforce any obligations on parents. 

From all this, it takes no great imagination to make the 
case that accountability is collective, and that all stakeholders 
have a responsibility. Sarah Brooks (2000) says the key is reci- 
procity: ''Feelings of accountability and responsibility arise from 
a mutual sort of agreement — you provide me with the tools 
and environment conducive to high performance, and I agree 
to do what I need to do to meet your expectations." 

Yet in saying learning is everyone's responsibility, do we run 
the risk of undermining the sense of personal obligation that 
is at the heart of accountability? When we emphasize reciproc- 
ity, do we simply authorize finger-pointing? When we say, 
"students must do the learning," do we make it too easy for 
teachers to say, "I taught; they must not have learned"? Such 
questions have to be worked out through a continual process 
of dialogue and reflection, not through policy mandates. 



Accountability to Whom? 

Wagner notes that in an accountability relationship, there 
is always someone to whom we owe our accounting. To whom 
are educators accountable? The most obvious answer is to 
whomever pays their salaries. Any job involves an implicit 
contract governing the exchange: a job to be done and a sal- 
ary in return. Thus, governing boards and legislatures have the 
most obvious right to demand accountability. 

However, most teachers and many administrators also see 
themselves as having a strong — perhaps even dominant — re- 
sponsibility to their students. The abstract employment rela- 
tionship is easily overshadowed by the immediacy and vi- 
brancy of a roomful of needy students. Should teachers per- 
ceive a conflict between what they owe employers and what 
they owe their students, the resolution would be far from cer- 
tain. For example, teachers may see a heavy emphasis on state 
standards and assessments as an injustice to students whose 
backgrounds have not prepared them to compete with more 
affluent students, or they may believe the assessments narrow 
the curriculum and drain it of richness and diversity. 

In reality, most educators live in a web of responsibilities 
that make them accountable to many people for many things, 
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and satisfying all those obligations requires continuous nego- 
tiation and dialogue. 



Accountability How? 

Granted that educators owe an accounting to the desig- 
nated authorities, what is the best way to ensure that they live 
up to their responsibilities? Much of the debate centers around 
motivation: What is the best way to keep students and teach- 
ers on track and fully living up to their responsibilities? The 
simple answer, which is embedded in so much of today's ac- 
countability debate, is that people respond to carrots and sticks. 
Reward good performance and punish poor performance, and 
they'll fall in line. 

But while this view is intuitively appealing, psychologists 
can provide ample evidence that human motivation is infinitely 
complex, and sometimes counterintuitive. Teachers and stu- 
dents are not rats in a Skinner box, and they bring a world 
of experiences, perceptions, and values to the classroom. How 
they respond to the policymakers' rewards and punishments 
is not a foregone conclusion. 

In fact, there are already signs of a "standards backlash," 
as a diverse group of critics take issue with key elements of 
standards-driven accountability (David Hoff 1999). Alfie Kohn 
(1993), for example, has argued that its motivational theory is 
too simplistic, and that standards often narrow the scope of 
the curriculum by exalting an outdated instructional strategy. 
Accountability, Kohn claims, "has approximately the same ef- 
fect on learning that a noose has on breathing." 

Other critics complain that the new accountability under- 
mines professional autonomy, has a disproportionate effect on 
schools with large numbers of disadvantaged students, and at- 
tempts to hold teachers accountable for things they cannot con- 
trol (Scott Willis 1999). More dramatically, students have pro- 
tested the new emphasis on assessment by boycotting state- 
mandated tests (Jacques Steinberg 2000). Finally, no matter how 
compelling the rationale for standards-based accountability, it 
is still far too early to know whether it will have a significant 
effect. 
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Accountability for How Long? 

Some educators harbor a suspicion that many people don't 
really want the high standards being demanded so glibly. It is 
easy to call for rigorous standards — Who could be against 
that? — but those standards may begin to chafe when failure 
brings the real consequences that accountability demands. 

Occasionally the very policymakers who imposed a stan- 
dards-driven system will back away from the ultimate impli- 
cations. For example, after years of building a standards-based 
system, the Wisconsin legislature firmly rejected a requirement 
that graduation be tied to assessment results. Legislators raised 
questions ranging from fairness to expense, but may also have 
been envisioning the political fallout when schools began to 
deny diplomas to children of constituents. For their part, par- 
ents often lose enthusiasm for accountability if it derails their 
children's steady progress toward college or a decent job. 

Such cases reinforce educators' fears that accountability will 
be one more short-term wonder, a fad that, like a tornado, 
sweeps down on a town and is quickly gone, leaving survi- 
vors to pick up the pieces. 

All these questions have created a sense of caution in the 
education community. In January 2001, the Learning First Al- 
liance, a broad-based coalition of professional organizations, 
called for "mid-course corrections" to standards-based account- 
ability. In particular, the alliance articulated five core concerns: 

Alignment of standards , curriculum, and assessments. Since 
teachers tend to teach what tests measure, assessments should 
be fully aligned with standards and should include higher 
level thinking skills using a variety of test formats. Likewise, 
schools should offer "deep and rich curriculum" that fully 
covers the spectrum of standards, not just language arts and 
mathematics. 

Adequate professional development for teachers and principals. 
Successful implementation of standards requires practitioners 
to learn new skills, and "intensive and ongoing" professional 
development is essential. 

Sufficient resources and support for each child to meet high stan- 
dards. For all students to achieve high standards, states and dis- 
tricts must be prepared to invest significant resources in up- 
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graded curriculum, improved training, extended learning time, 
smaller class sizes, modem facilities, and enhanced technology. 

Communication about the importance of standards and account- 
ability. States, districts, and schools must inform parents and 
public about the purpose, nature, and implications of stan- 
dards-based accountability. 

Balanced and comprehensive accountability systems. Student 
success should not hinge on a single measure of achievement. 
High-stakes decisions should be based on a broad range of 
indicators. 

The alliance emphasized that it was not calling for a 
change of direction and expressed a "sense of urgency" about 
accelerating improvement efforts. Yet its statement, coming 
from unions, administrators, parents, teacher educators, school 
boards, and state education officials, signaled that the educa- 
tion community sees the route to accountability not as a 
straight-ahead charge, but as a cautious exploration of un- 
known territory. 



Managing the Accountability Challenge 

Many school leaders have welcomed the current push for 
accountability because it underlines the responsibility of all 
stakeholders to focus on student learning. A unified push for 
achievement, with all parts of the system working in sync, is 
an energizing prospect. Yet the same leaders may also suspect 
that when the cheering is over, the buck -will still screech to a 
halt where it always has: in the principal's office. 

For now, school leaders are faced with the formidable chal- 
lenge of integrating the new external demands into the life of 
the school, in a way that does not undermine the positive ini- 
tiatives already under way at the local level. 

The task brings both benefits and risks. On the one hand, 
external accountability provides a potent rationale for moving 
people off dead center. Most teachers understand the reality 
of state control and bureaucratic accountability, and recognize 
the need to respond, however grudgingly, to mandates. On the 
other hand, imposed standards can threaten local initiatives. 
Teachers who have worked hard to establish a rich array of 
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authentic assessment tools in their school may be demoralized 
by having to measure student success with a state-mandated, 
multiple-choice exam. Seeing strong external controls, teachers 
may infer a lack of trust and a corresponding devaluation of 
their work (Willis). Helping schools find the balance between 
external and internal standards may be the principal's most 
critical task in the decade to come. 

The remainder of this book explores the nature of that chal- 
lenge. Chapter 2 explores the psychological assumptions be- 
hind the new accountability systems, drawing on motivational 
theory to identify the key factors that lead teachers, students, 
and parents to make achievement a priority. 

The next five chapters examine the major components of 
the current accountability model and their implications for 
school leaders. Chapter 3 describes how state and local stan- 
dards can create a publicly communicated, clearly understood 
set of expectations for learning. Chapter 4 discusses the appro- 
priate use of assessment in the accountability system. 

Chapter 5 looks at the critical role of incentives and con- 
sequences in motivating teachers, students, and parents. Chap- 
ter 6 provides recommendations for developing a system for 
reporting results to the public, and chapter 7 explains how pro- 
fessional development can support and enhance the account- 
ability process. 





Understanding Human 
Motivation 



Can we be sure that a standards-driven accountabil- 
ity system will stimulate student and teacher effort 
in a productive way? 










J_L resh out of college, the eager young employee repeat- 
edly begged his boss for an assignment that would let him 
show his stuff. Finally, the executive called him in to an- 
nounce that he was now in charge of a special project. The 
employee listened carefully, took notes, and asked a few 
questions. Then, expectantly, he asked, "If I do really excel- 
lent work on this project, what do I get?" The executive, a 
grizzled veteran of the corporate wars, gazed silently out the 
window for a moment, then fixed his protege with a level 
gaze and said, "To keep your job." 



Scan through any book on leadership, and you'll be almost 
certain to find a discussion of "motivation." From ancient Chi- 
nese sages to the quantum-science musings of Margaret 
Wheatley, analysts assume that leadership requires the ability 
to energize and unite others in the pursuit of worthwhile goals. 
Indeed, leadership is often defined in terms of the ability to mo- 
tivate others, as in "a leader is someone who has followers." 

So no one should be surprised when critics explain schools' 
perceived shortcomings as a failure of motivation. If students 
are not living up to their potential and teachers are not focused 
on student learning, it is because the system has failed to pro- 
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vide the proper incentives. Give participants a reason to 
achieve, and they will achieve. The current accountability 
movement is consciously designed to provide both the carrots 
and the sticks that will move the system off dead center. 

For most people, this analysis is a matter of simple com- 
mon sense, fully consistent with their knowledge of human 
nature, but it merits careful examination. If students and teach- 
ers are failing to achieve what society expects, there could be 
many causes besides lack of motivation. 

John Keller (1999) notes that motivation is only one of three 
major influences on human performance. In addition to being 
willing to put forth the effort, people must have the knowl- 
edge and skills to do the job and must also be supported by 
an environment that offers the necessary resources. Perhaps 
teachers want to boost student achievement but don't know 
how; perhaps students want academic success but are trapped 
in schools that don't provide qualified teachers, adequate sup- 
plies, or a safe environment. 

And even if we believe that the problem is motivational 
in nature, can we be sure that a standards-driven accountabil- 
ity system will stimulate student and teacher effort in a pro- 
ductive way? Loose talk about "incentives" may lead us to 
overlook the complexity of today's school environments, and 
school leaders gearing up to meet the accountability challenge 
may be wise to begin by asking what motivates students and 
teachers to behave as they do. 

Motivation is an expansive topic, worthy of an entire book, 
so the discussion requires some boundaries. First, I will not 
attempt a comprehensive review of motivational theory but 
will attempt to extract from the literature some ideas and per- 
spectives that seem especially relevant to accountability issues. 

Second, I will deal in generalizations rather than try to pro- 
vide a diagnostic instrument for understanding particular in- 
dividuals. Although humans share many basic needs, motiva- 
tional structures are complex and highly individual. A strat- 
egy that works for one teacher or student may be completely 
ineffectual with another. 

Finally, I will not attempt to explain why some people are 
"motivated" and others are "not motivated." For one thing, 
there is no such thing as an unmotivated person; everyone, at 
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every moment, is oriented toward some goal, even if the goal 
seems trivial or socially unproductive. When we describe 
people as unmotivated, we really just mean that they are dis- 
inclined to pursue goals that we believe to be valuable. 

Instead, I will make an initial assumption that teachers and 
students are interested in being productive, happy, and socially 
responsible. Admittedly, contrary examples are not hard to 
find; for a variety of reasons, some people display motivational 
patterns that seem unproductive or harmful. But one has only 
to watch a first-grade class for a couple hours to sense the love 
of learning that children bring with them to school. And most 
teachers, most of the time, easily live up to Craig Pinder's 
(1998) definition of work motivation : the ability to get out of bed 
on a rainy Monday morning. Beyond that, many will work 
long hours, carry work home, and even spend their own 
money on classroom supplies. 

So the real question here is not why some students and 
teachers are habitually apathetic about their work, but why all 
the human effort that goes into a typical school day so often 
fails to produce the results we want. How can school leaders 
build motivational systems that support and enhance the higher 
standards that are expected of today's schools? An examination 
of motivational theory may at least provide some clues. 

In the remainder of this chapter, I will explore several per- 
spectives on motivation drawn from the extensive literature on 
the subject, and will apply those ideas to the case of students 
and teachers. The first section will set the stage by discussing 
a fundamental theme in motivational analysis: the distinction 
between intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. The next section 
will explore the implications of three major theoretical perspec- 
tives on motivation, and the chapter will conclude by consid- 
ering some of the special circumstances of teacher motivation. 

Motivating from the Inside, Motivating 
from the Outside 

Psychologists have never come close to agreeing on a uni- 
fied theory of motivation; explanations of human behavior are 
numerous, diverse, and frequently incompatible. But one com- 
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mon theme pervades the motivational literature: the debate 
over intrinsic motivation versus extrinsic motivation. 



Competence and Challenge 

Intrinsic motivation is a state in which people engage in 
an activity "for its own sake, for the enjoyment it provides, 
the learning it permits, or the feelings of accomplishment it 
evokes" (Mark Lepper 1988). People who are intrinsically 
motivated will enter an activity with no other reward required. 

Edward Deci (1995), after decades of study, says that in- 
trinsic motivation is based on a desire for competence and au- 
tonomy. He believes that people have a strong drive to gain 
mastery of their environment and to make their own choices, 
and prefer behaviors and activities they believe will lead to 
that result. Craig Pinder recalls a classic schoolboy recitation 
that expresses this idea: 

It matters not how strait the gate 
How charged with punishments the scroll 
I am the master of my fate 
I am the captain of my soul. 

Although intrinsic motivation is thus tied to fundamental 
human needs, it can surface in activities that seem mundane 
or trivial: gardening, collecting stamps, backpacking, doing the 
Sunday crossword puzzle, trying to entice purple martins to 
nest in the back yard, and many other highly idiosyncratic 
pursuits. But no matter how mundane the activity, intrinsic 
motivation can be accompanied by moments of profound hap- 
piness. Deci, quoting Robert Henri, says it can lead to "a more 
than ordinary moment of existence." Abraham Maslow (1968) 
called such a moment a "peak experience"; Mihaly 
Csikszentmihalyi (1990) describes it as flow: 

We have all experienced times when, instead of being buf- 
feted by anonymous forces, we do feel in control of our ac- 
tions, masters of our own fate. On the rare occasions that it 
happens, we feel a sense of exhilaration, a deep sense of en- 
joyment that is long cherished and that becomes a landmark 
in memory for what life should be like. 
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Csikszentmihalyi notes that such moments are not simply 
a matter of "pleasure." The deepest sense of satisfaction often 
arises from the ability to transcend pain and frustration and 
to master a particularly difficult challenge. 

What creates experiences like this? Csikszentmihalyi says 
that flow occurs when there is a task that is challenging, that 
calls up our best skills and energies, yet is doable. In other 
words, the task is matched to our current level of capabilities. 
He explains it as a balance between conflicting forces. If a task 
is too difficult, we become anxious and frustrated; if it is too 
easy, we become bored. 



Goals and Imagination 

In addition, intrinsically enjoyable activities generally have 
clear goals and provide unambiguous feedback. Knowing 
where we are headed and how much progress we are mak- 
ing frees us to concentrate on the activity. People involved in 
intrinsically motivating activities often report "losing track of 
time" or "forgetting everything else" because their attention 
has narrowed to the activity itself. 

Interesting confirmation of this comes from Thomas 
Malone's (1981) study of video games. As any parent can at- 
test, children find these seemingly mindless games motivating 
to the point of addiction. Why? Malone found four reasons: 

1. The goals are clear. Success in video games requires highly 
concrete goals such as blowing up enemy spaceships or avoid- 
ing assorted hazards to rescue the princess. 

2. Feedback is instantaneous. In a video game, you know, im- 
mediately how you are doing (having your spaceship vaporized 
is an unmistakable sign that you did something wrong). Such 
quick feedback compels immediate corrective action, and the 
learning curve is accelerated. 

3. The level of difficulty changes to match the skills of the player. 
The typical game is multistaged, consisting of a series of lev- 
els of increasing difficulty. The first level comes with training 
wheels: the puzzles are simple and easily solved, the enemy 
slow and dumb. When the player masters that limited chal- 
lenge, the next level increases the challenge by providing 
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tougher puzzles and more formidable opponents. In this way, 
the game presents players with a series of ability-graded chal- 
lenges that keep them fully engaged. (Not all games are 
equally motivational. Some are viewed with disdain, either 
because they are too simple — and hence boring— or because 
they jump too quickly to a high, level of difficulty.) 

4. The game engages the imagination with an element of fan- 
tasy. Players are not just chasing blobs of light around the 
screen; there is almost always a story line that has them par- 
ticipating in a quest or on a mission to save the universe. 

Goals, feedback, optimum challenge, and imagination: 
taken together, those conditions allow complete concentration 
on the task at hand, untroubled by the usual mental distrac- 
tions, and provide a brief "vacation" from everyday cares. 
When this occurs, an activity is seen as intrinsically satisfying, 
worth doing just for the sheer enjoyment of doing it. 



Ambivalence about Rewards 

By contrast, extrinsic motivation is driven by the prospect 
of a reward or outcome that bears no direct relationship to the 
behavior. Whereas people will voluntarily engage in activities 
that are challenging and meaningful, they normally will not 
spend time on things that are boring, overly difficult, or dis- 
tasteful, unless those activities can be "traded" for outcomes 
that are rewarding. In other words, while intrinsic motivation 
is an expression of personal desire or values, extrinsic moti- 
vation is a kind of economic transaction. 

Not surprisingly, when people are extrinsically motivated, 
they view the activity in an impersonal, businesslike way, 
ready to disengage whenever the exchange fails to hold 
enough value. (This is why employers often have to pay pre- 
mium rates to entice employees to work on holidays or week- 
ends.) 

Americans are profoundly ambivalent about extrinsic and • 

intrinsic motivation. On the one hand, the idea of working for 
a reward is embedded in everyday psychology; no one is sur- 
prised that absenteeism declines on paydays or that a sales 
force can be energized by contests offering Caribbean vaca- 
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tions. So the idea that a diploma should be the reward for 
learning seems like common sense. Most teachers don't hesi- 
tate to distribute stickers for good behavior, and businesses 
proudly advertise incentive programs in which students can 
trade good grades for coupons. But at some point (the bound- 
aries are not clear) reasonable "rewards" become inappropri- 
ate "bribes" in the eyes of many. 

For example, the idea of paying students to attend school 
(as a few desperate school systems have done for at-risk stu- 
dents) appalls many onlookers, probably because schooling is 
a gratis service dedicated to the benefit of students; the idea 
of paying them to take advantage of it seems to violate a fun- 
damental moral contract. 

Moreover, extrinsic motivation, though accepted as a fact 
of life, is often held in lower esteem than intrinsic motivation, 
especially when it comes to school learning. Students, asked 
to recall a great teacher, usually pick one who "made learn- 
ing fun." The adult public also seems to reserve its highest 
accolades for teachers who can make school meaningful for 
students. This can be seen in two recent movies about teach- 
ing. 

In a highlight of Dead Poets Society , Robin Williams joyously 
asks his students to rip out the pedantic essay on poetry in 
their textbook, and tells his rapt class, in reverential tones, that 
poetry is about life and passion and that "the powerful play 
goes on and you may contribute a verse." In Mr. Holland's 
Opus, Richard Dreyfus makes a breakthrough with a struggling 
clarinet student when he tells her, "Music should be fun." 
Don't play the notes on the page, he advises; play the sunset. 
Teachers, it seems, are not celebrated for their well-designed 
token systems. 

Arthur Powell (1996) notes that teachers themselves, influ- 
enced by a child-centered progressive tradition, use intrinsic 
motivation as the measure of their success. Powell cites the 
agenda: 

Identify individual student interests and build on them. 
Make curriculum relevant to students' lives. Make learning 
interesting, meaningful, and challenging. Give students more 
choices about what they should study Emphasize creativity. 
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Encourage them to work actively at learning by discovery, 
constructing ideas, asking questions, teaching peers. Make 
sure they understand the personal utility of whatever they 
are asked to do. Acknowledge their feelings when they find 
a class uninteresting. Give positive feedback in an 
uncontrolling manner. Allow everyone to feel success. Make 
education learner centered. Focus not only on understand- 
ing but on deep understanding. Abolish grades and all ex- 
trinsic incentives. 

But this agenda, as appealing as it may be, holds risks. An 
uncritical embrace of intrinsic satisfactions may set teachers up 
for disappointment because it conflicts with some fundamen- 
tal conditions of American education. Powell notes that the 
nation's wholesale commitment to compulsory mass education, 
combined with relatively weak incentives for achievement, 
does little to generate student enthusiasm for school. "Most 
students do not come to school mainly to learn. Their pres- 
ence owes more to law, habit, peer relations, and the absence 
of anything better to do than the active seeking out of a val- 
ued service." He suggests that a judicious combination of in- 
trinsic and extrinsic motivation, including high-stakes testing, 
may be the most realistic approach. 

Teacher Attitudes 

When discussing their own attitudes toward work, teach- 
ers tend to speak the language of intrinsic motivation. Joseph 
and Jo Roberts Blase (1994) interviewed teachers who worked 
with successful principals and found that their satisfaction was 
expressed in terms of autonomy, empowerment, recognition, 
and appreciation. A typical comment by a teacher about the 
school's principal: 

She allowed the teachers to choose committees to participate 
in and to run those committees. Because I am able to have 
a say in how I think the schools should function, I feel em- 
powered within our school. I like being trusted as a profes- 
sional to make decisions concerning our school. My behav- 
ior could be described as confident. I feel more professional 
because I am being treated more professionally. 
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Blase and Blase suggest that appealing to intrinsic motiva- 
tion may be the preferred strategy simply because school lead- 
ers have so little opportunity to offer extrinsic rewards (bud- 
get shortfalls and union contracts often preclude any thought 
of offering monetary rewards for good performance). Moreover, 
because of their attraction to intrinsic motivation for students, 
teachers may be more open to intrinsic rewards in their own 
teaching. For example, the authors noted that praise can be ef- 
fective with teachers if it is sincere and not a transparent ploy 
to influence behavior. 

For policymakers and school leaders, the words of Susan 
Mohrman and Edward Lawler (1997) probably represent the 
most accurate perspective: "The behavior of most people in 
employment situations is motivated by a combination of in- 
trinsic and extrinsic factors." Given the magnitude of change 
required by standards-driven accountability, leaders cannot 
afford to overlook any possibility. 

Three Views of Motivation 

We can easily imagine that somewhere on the African sa- 
vannah, hundreds of thousands of years ago, an early human 
sat in the safety of a tree watching a companion face down a 
leopard over a scrap of scavenged meat and wondering, "Why 
does he do that?" From the beginning, understanding the ac- 
tions of others — and sometimes our own — has been one of the 
central puzzles of the human condition. 

In the last century psychologists have added sophistication 
and objectivity to a search for the answers, but as yet no clear 
consensus has emerged. Eons after that human ancestor con- 
fronted the leopard, psychologists can still engage in spirited 
debate about whether his behavior was driven by hunger, a 
desire for prestige, or the sheer intrinsic joy of outwitting a 
predator (the savannah equivalent of a high-stakes video 
game). 

In this section I explore three viewpoints developed by 
psychologists in their century-long quest to explain human be- 
havior. These perspectives are not tightly knit formal theories, 
nor are they mutually exclusive. Rather, each offers a kind of 
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lens for looking at motivation, and each highlights dimensions 
of motivation that the others ignore. Taken together, they of- 
fer a useful tool for examining the assumptions of the account- 
ability movement. 



Motivation as Satisfaction of Needs 

One of the earliest and most easily understandable views 
of motivation says that people act to fulfill certain basic needs. 
When hungry, they seek food; when cold, they seek warmth; 
when lonely, they seek companionship. People are willing to 
engage in any activity that satisfies such a need. 

While "need" is actually a hypothetical construct in that it 
cannot be directly measured (Pinder), everyone has experi- 
enced it. The most obvious needs are physiological — food, wa- 
ter, oxygen, comfort. People who lack any of these are strongly 
motivated (if not frantic) to satisfy them. Beyond these self- 
evident requirements, psychologists have identified the follow- 
ing needs as major factors in human motivation. 

1. Relatedness . Simply put, people need people, from simple 
companionship to lifelong partnerships. Social affiliation brings 
a wealth of satisfactions, including affection, attention, and sup- 
port, and ranges in intensity from the desire to chat over an 
afterhours beer to the kind of love that leads people to sacri- 
fice their own life to save another's. 

Most organizations are built around elaborate social net- 
works, and employees will interact with one another for pur- 
poses that go far beyond accomplishing the tasks at hand; the 
organization's agenda can easily take second place to employ- 
ees' affiliation needs. This is equally true of classrooms, where 
the daily lesson plan is often subverted by students' needs to 
establish and maintain social relationships. 

2. Esteem . Abraham Maslow, in his groundbreaking work 
on motivation, said that people have a strong need for "a 
stable, firmly-based, usually high evaluation of themselves, for 
self respect or self esteem, and for the esteem of others." 
Edwin Locke and colleagues put it even more strongly: "It is 
impossible for a human being to tolerate the full, conscious 
conviction that he is fundamentally no good, that is, evil. 
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worthless, inefficacious, without going insane or committing 
suicide/' 

Maslow stressed that the healthiest forms of esteem are 
built on deserved respect that comes from real competence, not 
just the opinions of others. As many teachers have found, 
soothing reassurances ("I know you can do it") are not as 
meaningful as the triumph of actual accomplishment. 

Schools are designed to develop competence, providing stu- 
dents with multiple opportunities to enhance their esteem 
through achievement. But every opportunity to succeed is also 
an opportunity to fail, presenting students with a risky agenda. 
Esteem is always in play, and because it is such a strong need, 
students will maintain it in whatever way they can. Confront- 
ing the risk, some students opt out of the task (Deborah Stipek 
1998); failing to try carries some negative consequences, but it 
at least allows the continued belief that "I could do it if I 
wanted." And even when students have conscious doubts 
about their own competence, they may work to disguise that 
doubt by creating the illusion of performance rather than work- 
ing for actual mastery (Linda Lumsden 1999). 

Teachers sometimes make similar choices. In a profession 
in which craft knowledge is filled with "endemic uncertain- 
ties" (Dan Lortie 1975), they may settle for well-worn 
worksheets rather than a risky open-ended discussion, or may 
preserve their self-esteem by saying there is not much that can 
be done when so many parents fail to support the learning 
process. 

3. Competence. Anyone who watches a toddler try repeat- 
edly to tie her shoes, climb a ladder, or operate the channel 
selector will be struck by the child's concentration, persistence, 
and exhilaration when success is attained. Mastering their en- 
vironment is a major priority not only for children but adults 
as well. The strength and persistence of this urge, and the sat- 
isfaction it brings, has led some psychologists to list compe- 
tence as an innate human need (Stipek, Lumsden). 

However, not just any task will satisfy the competence mo- 
tive; it must have the right amount of difficulty "Optimal chal- 
lenge is a key concept here," says Edward Deri. "Being able 
to do something that is trivially easy does not lead to per- 
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ceived competence, for the feeling of being effective occurs 
spontaneously only when one has worked toward accomplish- 
ment/ 7 

Today's reform environment has engendered a set of stan- 
dards that clearly meets the requirement of not being trivially 
easy, but it may challenge "optimum" from the other direc- 
tion. Teachers who have honed their classroom strategies to the 
point of routine are now being asked to teach in unaccustomed 
ways; students are being asked to reach substantially higher 
levels of achievement. While the drive for competence is at 
least partly innate, it is also sensitive to the social environment, 
meaning that organizational policies and classroom practices 
can undermine it. Inadequate feedback, insufficient encourage- 
ment, and excessive competition can easily blunt the desire to 
gain mastery (Stipek). 

4. Autonomy . We live in a world of limits; the things that 
we want most are not always available, and there are always 
forces pushing us in directions we prefer not to go. Under- 
standably, the ability to control our own fate is highly valued, 
and some psychologists consider autonomy (self-determination) 
to be a fundamental human need. 

Deci sees autonomy as operating in tandem with compe- 
tence to produce intrinsic motivation. Simply setting out a chal- 
lenge, without allowing the necessary freedom to develop the 
solution, will result in subpar performances. "Autonomy fu- 
els growth and health because it allows people to experience 
themselves as themselves, as the initiators of their own ac- 
tions.... A competent puppet does not nourish humanness." 

In practical terms, a person's sense of autonomy is sup- 
ported by being given a choice, which not only decreases alien- 
ation and pulls the person into the activity, but often leads to 
more workable solutions (Deci). The need for autonomy poses 
a major dilemma for standards-driven .accountability, since the 
desired goals are typically chosen at the state level. Some 
policymakers have promised that the new constraints will be 
balanced by increased autonomy to devise strategies, but it is 
not yet clear whether this bargain is being kept. 

5. Curiosity. As people explore the world around them, their 
attention is drawn to events that produce "surprise, incongru- 
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ity, complexity, or discrepancy from their expectations or be- 
liefs" (Stipek). This kind of attention to novelty which is ob- 
servable even in very young infants, has obvious survival 
value, but also seems to express an inherent joy in learning. 

Experienced teachers know that curiosity can be a power- 
ful stimulus to learning. In Dead Poets Society, Robin Williams 
triggers this impulse at the beginning of his very first class by 
walking slowly to the back of the classroom and out the door, 
whistling softly to himself, and then sticking his head back in 
the room and saying, '"Well, come on." Flabbergasted, his stu- 
dents follow him out into the hallway for a memorable les- 
son on life, mortality, and the importance of "seizing the day." 

The exuberant curiosity exhibited by most preschoolers of- 
ten seems to evaporate by fifth or sixth grade, a fact often at- 
tributed to the stifling effect of a too-narrow curriculum and 
methods. Curiosity does not proceed efficiently from Point A 
to Point B; instead, it meanders, finding its own path at its 
own pace. Faced with the pressure of meeting state-imposed 
standards through a multiple-choice test, both students and 
teachers may find curiosity to be something of a luxury. 

6. Self-actualization. In his influential work on motivation, 
Maslow argued that when all other overt needs are met, 
people still engage in purposeful activity. He labeled this ac- 
tivity "self-actualization," and considered it to be a need in its 
own right. Unlike other needs, which temporarily subside 
when satisfied, self-actualization has an almost infinite capac- 
ity. // What a man can be," he said, "he must be." 

In concrete terms, self-actualization was not a specific need 
but a kind of restless longing that could be expressed in many 
ways. In fact, what Maslow meant by the term overlaps with 
needs such as competence, autonomy, and curiosity. He at- 
tached a great deal of importance to self-actualization, claim- 
ing that those motivated by the need for personal fulfillment 
were happier and healthier than most people. 

Although Maslow' s theory has been highly esteemed by 
educators, its immediate value as a motivational tool is unclear, 
except as a reminder that humans are restless, striving organ- 
isms with an active personal agenda. That agenda may not 
match the immediate needs of the organization, but it does tell 
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us that no one is unmotivated and that the leadership chal- 
lenge is to hitch the organization's needs to the aspirations of 
its employees and clientele. 

Whatever scheme is used to classify universal needs, there 
is little doubt that they exist, that they drive much of human 
behavior, and that they provide intrinsic satisfaction when 
achieved. Today's teachers and administrators, observing the 
increasing numbers of children who arrive at school hungry, 
scared, or emotionally neglected, are well aware that unfulfilled 
basic needs can undercut academic learning. More positively, 
leaders can fuel reform by viewing the change process as an 
opportunity to align the needs of the school with the needs 
of the people who work and learn there. 

Motivation as Reinforcement 

Behaviorists offer the simplest theory of motivation, with 
the clearest strategies for application. People act in certain ways 
because their behavior is followed by personally rewarding 
consequences (reinforcements); behavior can be changed by ar- 
ranging the environment to ensure that a desired behavior is 
followed by a reinforcement. 

Unlike other motivational theorists, behaviorists have little 
interest in the inner workings of the mind. Leading advocates 
have always disdained efforts to explain behavior with the lan- 
guage of beliefs, feelings, and attitudes. In their view, it is 
much more efficient to proceed directly to the bottom line and 
apply two simple rules: 

1 . If a certain behavior is undesirable, remove any rewarding con- 
sequences. 

2. If a certain behavior is desirable, arrange the environment so 
that a reinforcement follows the behavior. 

Thus, if a student is disrupting class with noisy, off-task 
behavior, the teacher should make sure that the student re- 
ceives no payoff for that behavior. For example, if the reward- 
ing consequence is attention from the teacher or classmates, the 
teacher can ignore the behavior or can temporarily remove the 
child from the situation ("time out"). Better yet, the teacher 
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should watch for the first sign of on-task behavior and make 
sure that it is immediately followed by a reinforcement. 

Behavioristic thinking pervades American education, espe- 
cially in elementary and special-education classrooms. Teach- 
ers at those levels routinely offer praise for desirable behav- 
ior, and some go further, offering stickers or other concrete 
reinforcers for good work, or even constructing elaborate "to- 
ken economies" in which students earn tangible rewards for 
a wide range of specified behaviors. 

Reinforcement theory is widely accepted because it echoes 
the everyday psychological theories that most people use; even 
those who have never heard of behaviorism know better than 
to give in to a child's tantrum. Even more important, behav- 
ior modification gets results, and teachers reflexively embrace 
whatever practical strategies will get them through the day 

Nevertheless, behaviorism has always attracted critics, for 
at least three reasons: concerns over practicality, doubts about 
the educational impact, and disagreements over philosophy. 

1. Practicality. Early behaviorists, such as B.F. Skinner (1972), 
built their theory around experiments with rats and pigeons, 
whose motivational structures are presumably simpler than 
that of the average eight-year-old. Modifying the behavior of 
individual lab rats in a cage turns out to be much easier than 
dealing with a couple dozen "rug rats" in a highly interactive 
classroom. 

For example, behaviorist advice usually begins with an ad- 
monition to "chart the baseline behavior," but few beleaguered 
teachers have time for such a step. Similarly, a common be- 
haviorist prescription for off-task behavior is to ignore it — a re- 
sponse that many teachers find risky. 

More important, finding the right reinforcement is largely 
a matter of trial and error. While everyone responds to rein- 
forcement, not everyone finds the same things reinforcing. For 
example, teacher praise becomes steadily less rewarding as 
children grow older. If a first-grade teacher says, "I really like 
the way Nicholas is sitting up so nice and straight," the en- 
tire class will shift position to emulate Nicholas. If a seventh- 
grade teacher says it, Nicholas will do his best to shrink into 
the seat. 
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Finally, administering reinforcements requires a certain pre- 
cision that isn't always possible under classroom conditions. 
One teacher recalls trying to reduce off- task behavior by giv- 
ing a student a few pieces of sweetened cereal every time he 
returned to his desk. After a few rounds of this, the student 
figured out that he could increase the number of times he was 
rewarded for returning to his desk by increasing the number 
of times he left his desk. 

2. Educational impact . A growing number of critics argue 
that even when behavior modification works in the short run, 
its long-range effects undermine some of our most cherished 
educational goals. In particular, critics argue that reliance on 
extrinsic rewards robs learning of intrinsic satisfaction. Deci's 
numerous studies lead to the same conclusion: Using extrin- 
sic reinforcement for a behavior reduces its intrinsic satisfac- 
tion. Even when his subjects had previously found intrinsic 
value in an activity, they lost interest after the extrinsic rewards 
came to an end. When people treat an activity as a way of 
making money, they lose the excitement they once found in 
it. Thus, teachers may gain short-term compliance with extrin- 
sic rewards, but at the cost of reducing student interest in the 
material. 

Moreover, when people view an activity only as a means 
to a reward, they may reshape it to enhance the payoff. As 
Alfie Kohn asks, when children are given pizzas for reading 
books, how many are likely to choose long, difficult books? 
Stipek cites a study by James Gabarino in which sixth-grad- 
ers served as tutors for first-graders. The tutors who were paid 
for their work were more demanding and critical of their stu- 
dents (often creating a negative atmosphere), presumably be- 
cause the reward narrowed their attention to performance is- 
sues. 

3. Philosophical disagreements. B.F. Skinner, the father of mod- 
em behaviorism, cheerfully conceded that his approach was 
highly controlling. He saw that as a plus: If we believed a cer- 
tain goal was valuable, then why not reach it in the most di- 
rect and efficient way possible? Critics have not been so will- 
ing to dismiss the issue, arguing that behaviorism is inherently 
manipulative and even undemocratic. 
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Kohn points out that rewards are based on an inherently 
asymmetrical relationship: The person offering the reward has 
the power. Even something as innocuous as praise implies a 
power differential; the praiser is presumed to have superior 
knowledge and authority. (Of course, in a teacher-student re- 
lationship the relationship is asymmetrical, but if the long- 
range goal is to encourage critical thinking and student inde- 
pendence, a steady diet of praise can be counterproductive.) 

Kohn also argues that "rewards rupture relationships," es- 
pecially if the rewards are scarce. A common argument against 
merit pay is that teachers would be more inclined to keep their 
best ideas to themselves rather than giving away a competi- 
tive advantage. At a time when collaboration is a key priority 
for many schools, extrinsic rewards may add a divisive ele- 
ment. 



Motivation as Cognitive Attribution 

Hard-core behaviorists such as B.F. Skinner were adamant 
that behavior could be influenced without worrying about 
thoughts and feelings, which were regarded as irrelevant ef- 
fects of behavior rather than causes of behavior. One need only 
apply the right reinforcement and the desired behavior would 
follow. 

But outside the easily controlled world of the laboratory 
even behaviorists spend considerable time analyzing the inner 
motives of those they are trying to change. When seeking to 
influence another person, we seem to instinctively put our- 
selves in the other's place, asking, "If I were him, what incen- 
tive would encourage me to do this?" 

How people perceive the world indeed influences the way 
they behave, sometimes in ways that initially seem 
counterintuitive. For example, in the 1970s, psychologist Mattina 
Homer (1972) identified a phenomenon in some women that she 
called "fear of success." Homer found that when these women 
were shown images suggesting career success, they called up 
other images suggesting negative consequences, such as "loss 
of femininity." Thus a presumably attractive outcome turned out 
to be a source of conflict and ambivalence. 
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What Homer found may no longer be true in todays so- 
cial climate, but her work serves as a reminder that people 
have a rich inner life that regularly influences their behavior. 
Psychologists have recognized this fact through a cluster of 
theories that generally go under the heading of "cognitive at- 
tribution theory" or ."expectancy theory" (Stipek, Pinder). At 
the heart of these theories is this belief: The value of an in- 
centive is not in its objective qualities but in what people think 
of it. 

For example, many purported incentives are not wholly 
positive. Just as Homer's subjects saw negative possibilities in 
a seemingly desirable goal, many possible outcomes lead to 
ambivalence: 

• the raise that puts one in a higher tax bracket 

• the high grade that raises parental expectations 

• the promotion that leads to longer hours and greater 
stress 

Thus the motivational value of an incentive will reflect the 
balance of positive and negative values attached to an out- 
come. 

Expectancy theory also tells us that an incentive will be 
motivational to the extent that we see a connection between 
performance and payoff (Pinder). That is, offering extra money 
for meritorious performance will have an effect only if employ- 
ees believe that the money will be forthcoming. One only need 
read the popular "Dilbert" comic strip for a few weeks to rec- 
ognize the depth of cynicism that pervades many workplaces. 
For many employees, it takes a real act of will to believe that 
rewards will be issued or that they will bear any relationship 
to performance. The same is true of many students, who see 
only a dim connection between classroom performance and the 
promised rewards of real-life success. In some cases, the pay- 
off is too far in the future to be meaningful, and in other cases 
students simply lack examples of older students who have 
parleyed a good school record into career success. 

In addition, intended incentives are motivational only if the 
individual believes that he or she can (or will) perform to the 
required level. A million-dollar reward for making the Olym- 
pic swimming team would utterly fail to stir the 99.9 percent 
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of Americans who know their skills are below the required 
level. 

This last idea is well entrenched in the way teachers think 
about student motivation, usually expressed in terms of "self- 
esteem" or, more accurately, "self-efficacy/' ( Self-esteem is a 
broad term expressing the degree to which individuals take 
pride in their status and achievements; self-efficacy refers to the 
confidence that students bring to a particular task.) While some 
critics believe that an undiscriminating emphasis on self-esteem 
leads to a dumbing down of academic achievement, research 
shows fairly clearly that higher degrees of self-efficacy have 
significant effects on learning, including higher performance, 
greater strategic flexibility, and more realistic self-evaluations — 
regardless of actual skill level (Albert Bandura 1997). In addi- 
tion, students with high self-efficacy are likelier to persist when 
they encounter difficulties. 

The same applies to teachers, who have differing beliefs 
about their ability to influence student performance. Teachers 
with high self-efficacy believe that even difficult students are 
reachable with sufficient effort and instructional flexibility; 
teachers with low self-efficacy believe there is little they can 
do to help unmotivated students with unsupportive parents. 

These beliefs, in turn, affect the way teachers go about their 
business. Those with high self-efficacy devote more classroom 
time to academic activities, offer extra help to students, and 
praise student accomplishments. Those with low self-efficacy 
spend more time on nonacademic activities, more readily give 
up on students, and are more likely to criticize students (Sherri 
Gibson and Myron Dembo 1984). Summing up the research in 
this area, Bandura (1997) says that teachers with low self-effi- 
cacy tend to favor a custodial orientation to teaching. 

Thus, predicting the effectiveness of an incentive requires 
the exercise of a complex motivational calculus involving the 
degree to which students or teachers value the incentive; the 
degree to which they believe that the prerequisite performance 
will lead to the desired outcome; and the degree to which they 
believe they can perform to the required level. Doubts in any 
of the three areas will undercut the power of the incentive 
(Pinder). 
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To illustrate the importance of cognitive attribution in mo- 
tivation, consider how students might respond to a high-stakes 
test, such as one required for graduation. To be motivated to 
perform well on the test, students must make three mental cal- 
culations. 

First, students need to find value in the incentive. For most 
students, test-taking is not intrinsically motivating, so the in- 
centive must be the earning of a diploma. We can reasonably 
assume a diploma has some value for most students, if only 
because they view it as the passport to other benefits, such as 
a job with a livable wage. But for some students the family 
history or community context may devalue the importance of 
the diploma, either because few family members have achieved 
that goal or because the community offers decent jobs for those 
lacking a diploma. In addition, for some minority students, 
academic achievement may be derided as "acting white." 

Second, students must see the connection between test per- 
formance and the diploma. Unless they are profoundly cyni- 
cal about the educational system, most students are likely to 
accept the link. However, some students may have more dif- 
ficulty seeing the link between the diploma and career success, 
especially if their daily walk to school takes them past unem- 
ployed high school graduates sitting on the street comer. 

Finally, students must believe that they can achieve the nec- 
essary level of performance on the test. This may be the big- 
gest barrier for many students. Because high-stakes tests are 
comprehensive, covering many subjects, students may feel it 
is pointless to try to prepare for the tests. Then there is the 
fear factor. Students who have scraped through the system by 
dint of effort, charm, or generous grading policies may be 
intimidated by the knowledge that their whole future is riding 
on three hours with a number 2 pencil. Whatever their actual 
skill level, anxiety is likely to diminish their performance. 

Thus, what seems like a simple common-sense incentive 
does not automatically stoke the motivational fires. An effec- 
tive incentive system requires acute insights into the thoughts, 
feelings, and values of those at whom it is aimed.' 

The three perspectives we have just examined offer a well- 
rounded look at human motivation. A consideration of basic 
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human needs reminds us that people do not approach work 
with a blank slate, but always bring a personal agenda with 
them. Behaviorism encourages us to think in terms of payoffs, 
recognizing that people will seldom persist in behaviors that 
do not lead to a personally gratifying result. Cognitive attri- 
bution theory forces us to recognize that it is not just incen- 
tives that matter, but the meaning that people attach to those 
incentives. 

Unfortunately, these three viewpoints do not point to a 
clear or straightforward path for reforming schools through ac- 
countability. If anything, the theories remind us that people are 
complicated, especially when their lives are woven into a larger 
social and institutional fabric. However, these ideas also sug- 
gest that there are many ways people can be motivated, and 
with careful attention to the needs of teachers and students, 
accountability can become an integral part of school life. The 
next section applies some of these insights to the work of 
teachers. 



Motivating Teachers 

The first part of the chapter discussed "human motivation" 
as though all humans were the same. In reality, of course, 
people may share certain universal needs, but they differ con- 
siderably in how they seek to meet those needs. While an 
examination of all the possibilities is far beyond the scope of 
this book, it may be worthwhile to consider whether teachers, 
as a group, have some common motivational structures that 
may influence their response to accountability initiatives. 

We can begin with a stereotype that appears to be accu- 
rate: Teachers are service-oriented. They enter the field know- 
ing full well that high incomes and social prestige are not part 
of the reward structure, and, though they may regret that fact, 
they appear ready to find their satisfaction in service to stu- 
dents (Robert Serow 1994). Dan Lortie, in his classic study of 
the lives of teachers, found that teachers were motivated pri- 
marily by "psychic rewards." That is, what kept them going 
was the light bulb switching on over the student's head or 
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students coming back three years later to say how much they 
had appreciated the class. 

Few of the teachers Lortie interviewed seemed satisfied 
with having students achieve academic mastery; virtually all 
expressed goals for their teaching that went beyond mere 
mastery of the official curriculum. Some of the goals were 
moral: 

You have to prepare them for life. I don't care if they don't 
know how to typewrite, they have to be individuals first. 
They have to be respectful... honest and respectful... good 
citizens and so forth. 

Some of the extra goals were focused on connecting stu- 
dents with the wider world of learning, and developing a love 
of learning: 

Instill a love of learning from within. Not learning for the 
sake of bettering one's economic status but the love of edu- 
cation for the sake of education. The enrichment of the 
individual's life. 

A third category of goals was universalism: the desire to 
reach all students: 

I'm trying to get every kid to be able to read as well as he 
can. Until every kid that I touch can read what he's sup- 
posed to. I'm not happy. 

Lortie also found that when teachers talked about "craft 
pride" (the occasions that gave them greatest satisfaction), they 
focused on events with a strong personal element. Many re- 
called the "spectacular case," in which the teacher's determined 
effort finally broke through to a difficult student, or they 
mentioned the affirmation that came from former students 
coming back and expressing their appreciation. It is interest- 
ing that only a minority of teachers cited general academic 
success — such as good test scores— as a source of craft pride. 
Lortie noted, "It is as if they are uncertain of the tangibility 
of measured gains or the rightfulness of their claiming credit 
for them." 

A partial reason for teachers 7 emphasis on psychic rewards 
is that extrinsic rewards are in short supply. Lortie noted that 
teaching is "unstaged," meaning that the progression from nov- 
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ice to expert is not outwardly visible through raises or pro- 
motions. Teaching has a flat career trajectory in which a mas- 
terful teacher, after twenty years of experience, still has the title 
"teacher" and is making the same salary as a mediocre twenty- 
year veteran. The connection between effort and reward is 
tenuous, and teachers do not have the sense of a "dues-pay- 
ing" period in which sacrifice and hard work will ultimately 
be followed by a reward. 

Partly for that reason, teaching has a strongly egalitarian 
outlook that makes extrinsic rewards largely irrelevant (Patricia 
Wasley 1991). In addition, Lortie noted that teachers found it 
difficult to articulate craft knowledge; teaching was marked by 
"the absence of concrete models for emulation, unclear lines 
of influence, multiple and controversial criteria, ambiguity 
about assessment timing, and instability in the product." 

When a teacher has a breakthrough moment with a stu- 
dent, it is often difficult to say why. What was done differ- 
ently on this occasion than previously? Because the answer is 
so often elusive, many teachers are uneasy about publicly dis- 
tinguishing good teaching from poor teaching or about being 
evaluated by someone who is not familiar with their class- 
room. Some teachers resolutely maintain that no one can de- 
cide who is a better teacher. 

Because of this set of beliefs about teaching, teachers are 
adamant about equal treatment. Few unions are willing to con- 
sider any element of subjectivity in determining salaries, so in 
most districts compensation continues to be based solely on 
longevity and schooling. Any kind of special recognition for 
some teachers is viewed with distrust and skepticism. Some 
teachers actually shy away from external awards because of 
the negative response from colleagues (Ann Bradley 1995). 

None of this means that extrinsic motivators such as 
money are futile. In Richard Brandt's (1990) study of teachers 
participating in career-ladder programs, many teachers said 
that the added money was the main reason for their partici- 
pation, and in recent years a growing number of teachers have 
expressed interest in certification from the National Board of 
Professional Teaching Standards and the cash incentive that 
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sometimes goes with it. So teacher behavior can be influenced 
by the right extrinsic reward. 

The surest route to a teacher's heart, however, is through 
the intrinsic satisfactions he or she finds in the classroom. This 
might be done in a number of ways: 

1. Frame reform efforts in terms of "reaching students," 
rather than the abstract need for improved test scores. 

2. Streamline the policies and procedures that get between 
teachers and their students. Teachers who get their deepest sat- 
isfactions from helping students inevitably get frustrated by the 
dozens of daily distractions that keep them from pursuing that 
goal. Lortie notes, "Teachers want to teach." Whatever allows 
them to do so will be seen in positive terms. Ironically, teach- 
ers who decline to participate in career-ladder programs often 
do so out of fear that the added paperwork will divert their 
attention from their classrooms (Brandt). 

3. Help teachers see the connection between state-imposed 
standards and their own visions of good teaching. 

4. Where monetary incentives are available, use them to 
add resources at the school level rather than having teachers 
compete for personal compensation. 

These suggestions are just a quick sketch of the kind of rec- 
ommendations that result when teachers' motivational struc- 
tures are thoughtfully analyzed. The remaining chapters will 
continue this analysis in more depth (for students as well as 
teachers) as we explore the key elements of accountability sys- 
tems. 
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Educational Standards 

The emphasis on standards reflects an emerging 
consensus on how to reform schools. 

TH? 

HI 

J L rom the beginning, standards have driven the school-re- 
form movement. A Nation at * Risk , the report that started it all 
in 1983, grabbed headlines with its metaphor of "a rising tide 
of mediocrity/' an image that crystallized public apprehensions 
of declining academic rigor. 

Initially, the call for standards was just a vague ideal, a 
way of saying schools should aspire to a state of excellence 
that was unspecified, but surely better than the current real- 
ity As the reform movement gathered steam, however, stan- 
dards were increasingly defined in terms of tangible, explicit 
outcomes. 

Today, standards are omnipresent. Robert Marzano and 
John Kendall (1998), after a comprehensive survey of state and 
national initiatives, characterized schools as being "awash in 
a sea of standards." They reported finding 200 distinct stan- 
dards accompanied by 3,093 specific benchmarks and estimated 
that adequately addressing all these standards would require 
students to attend school through grade 22. 

The proliferation of standards has been accompanied by 
wide public support. Overwhelming majorities of parents (83 
percent), teachers (79 percent), and employers (94 percent) say 
that guidelines for student learning will improve academic 
performance (Public Agenda 2000). While some observers see 
signs of a "standards backlash," for the moment the standards 
movement thoroughly dominates the educational landscape. 
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Clearly, standards feed on a widespread public dissatisfac- 
tion with school achievement. Over 88 percent of Americans 
express concern about "low academic standards" (Peter Hart 
survey cited by Public Agenda), while media pundits and poli- 
ticians fill the airwaves with references to troubled schools, so- 
cial promotion, and functional illiteracy. 

Some of the push may reflect self-interest. Given the strong 
public support for standards, legislators have every reason to 
mandate comprehensive accountability systems. Businesses be- 
lieve that low standards push up their operating costs because 
of the need for remedial training, extra screening, and high 
turnover (Nelson Smith 1996). And some educators may see 
standards as a way of ensuring attention and resources for 
their subject specialty. During hearings for the National Edu- 
cation Commission on Time and Learning (1994), a represen- 
tative of the National Geographic Society observed, "Imple- 
menting our standards will require more time. Geography is 
hardly taught at all in American schools today." An arts-edu- 
cation advocate put it more strongly: "I am here to pound the 
table for 15 percent of school time devoted to arts instruction" 
(National Education Commission on Time and Learning). 

But above all else, the emphasis on standards reflects an 
emerging consensus on how to reform schools. After decades 
of limited success with enhancing inputs such as money, time, 
and training, policymakers have put their faith in an 
outcome-driven system anchored by clear standards. Rather 
than using disjointed, scattershot initiatives in curriculum, as- 
sessment, teacher education, and professional development, 
reformers are betting that an uncompromising adherence to 
standards will improve student performance (American Fed- 
eration of Teachers 1999). 

The logic is straightforward: When goals are expressed as 
unambiguous standards, educators will begin to align curricu- 
lum and instruction to serve those goals. Clear standards al- 
low educators and students to focus on learning without hav- 
ing to ask, "What's important? What comes first?" Much like 
a market economy in which human effort is organized by the 
drive for profit, a standards-driven school will unleash all 
kinds of effort and ingenuity in pursuit of excellence. 
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Types of Standards 

For all these reasons, standards are firmly embedded in the 
language and policies of today's education-reform movement. 
Despite the hopes of many advocates, however, standards have 
not led to standardization. Instead, the accountability move- 
ment has resulted in an explosion of competing standards, and 
the term itself means different things to different people (Don 
Burger 1995). A survey of the accountability literature finds ref- 
erences to at least eight kinds of standards. 



Gosls 2000 

For the last decade, federal efforts to promote standards 
have been centered on a broad set of national goals articulated 
at the first education summit in 1989. These goals (the initial 
six were later expanded to eight) envisioned that the follow- 
ing would be accomplished by the year 2000: 

1. All children will start school ready to learn. 

2. The high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 
percent. 

3. All students will become competent in challenging subject 
matter. 

4. Teachers will have the knowledge and skills that they need. 

5. U.S. students will be first in the world in mathematics and 
science achievement. 

6. Every adult American will be literate. 

7. Schools will be safe, disciplined, and free of guns, drugs, and 
alcohol. 

8. Schools will promote parental involvement and participation. 

These goals have generally been treated as worthy aspira- 
tions rather than true standards. Few people expected them to 
be met by the target date, but they have served as the platform 
for federal efforts to promote standards, resulting in measurable 
progress on a number of fronts (National Educational Goals 
Panel 1999). For a while the goals led to lengthy debate over 
the prospect of common nationwide academic standards. Be- 
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cause of widespread opposition to federal mandates, 
policymakers have handled the issue gingerly, suggesting that 
any federal standards would be voluntary. More helpfully, the 
1994 Goals 2000 act provided substantial funding for state and 
local efforts to develop standards. 



Content Standards 

Content or subject-matter standards, sometimes called "out- 
comes" or "exit goals," describe what students should know 
and be able to do as a result of their learning experiences (Ivor 
Pritchard 1996). Content standards are the driving force in the 
current accountability movement and are widely regarded as 
the key to school reform. They proliferated in the 1990s at both 
the national and state levels. 

Subject-matter standards identify what students should 
know and be able to do in different disciplinary areas. Dur- 
ing the past decade, nearly every subject-area group with an 
interest in K-12 education has formulated a vision of what 
students should learn in that field by the end of high school. 

Even though these are national standards, they have rarely 
become part of public policy or formal accountability systems. 
A few, such as the standards developed by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics (2000), have been treated re- 
spectfully and have made significant inroads into classroom 
practice. Some, like the history standards proposed by the 
National Center for History in the Schools (1996), have been 
vigorously attacked because of their controversial content. Oth- 
ers, like the English standards offered by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English (1996) and the International Read- 
ing Association, have been politely acknowledged and then 
ignored. 

Subject-matter standards have undoubtedly had an indirect 
effect on the development of state standards, but thus far their 
implementation has depended on the professionalism and en- 
thusiasm of teachers rather than on district or state mandates. 

State content standards have been developed by state de- 
partments of education or blue-ribbon commissions to provide 
a framework for statewide education reform. Currently forty- 
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nine states have such standards or are developing them. (Iowa, 
as a matter of state policy, leaves curricular decisions to local 
districts.) 

Across the country, what is defined as content covers a 
wide spectrum of goals. Standards are usually organized into 
major subject areas, particularly language arts and English, 
math, science, and social studies. Within those divisions, the 
standards can be organized in diverse ways that are subjec- 
tive and almost "idiosyncratic" (Marzano and Kendall 1996). 

Douglas Harris and Judy Carr believe that standards fall 
into three categories. "Essential knowledge" focuses on key 
ideas and concepts; "skills" are strategies for thinking, work- 
ing, communicating, and investigating; and "habits of mind" 
are broad capacities such as developing satisfying relationships 
and self-evaluation. 

Marzano and Kendall (1997) also use three categories of 
content standards: "declarative," dealing with facts, concepts, 
vocabulary terms, time sequences, cause/effect sequences, 
events, generalizations, and principles; "procedural," compris- 
ing skills, strategies, and processes, including algorithms, strat- 
egies, and macroprocesses (complex skills such as reading and 
problem-solving); and "contextual," involving knowledge and 
skills attached to a particular context (for example, modeling 
numbers using a number line). However, not all standards fit 
neatly into one category or another. 

Because content standards are usually stated as broad, 
long-term outcomes of a K-12 education, they can seem for- 
midable to teachers. When the standard says, "students will 
apply basic processes of logical reasoning," what are the im- 
plications for a third-grade teacher? To answer such questions, 
standards are often broken down into benchmarks , which indi- 
cate the optimum progress at particular ages. 

For example, one math standard in Washington State asks 
that students "use mathematical reasoning to draw conclusions 
and verify results." The benchmarks for that standard indicate 
that by fourth grade, students should be able to "support ar- 
guments and justify results based on own experiences"; by sev- 
enth grade the expectation has been raised to "support argu- 
ments and justify results using inductive reasoning"; and by 
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tenth grade the goal is to "support arguments and justify re- 
sults using inductive and deductive reasoning." 



Performance Standards 

Content standards typically incorporate complex and so- 
phisticated kinds of knowledge and skills. For example, a typi- 
cal geography standard says, "understands how human actions 
modify the physical environment." Although the general intent 
is clear, how do we know when students have met this stan- 
dard? How well must they know it? 

To answer questions like those, most frameworks include 
some kind of performance standards, which describe the dif- 
ferent degrees of achievement (Diane Ravitch 1995). For ex- 
ample, Marzano and Kendall (1996) point out that student per- 
formance on a writing task might be judged as "advanced" 
(demonstrates precision in word choice), "proficient" (demon- 
strates adequate word choice), '"basic" (word choice is adequate 
but limited and occasionally vague), or "novice" (word choice 
is limited and immature). 

A key decision when using performance standards is de- 
termining which level of performance will count as meeting 
the standard. More often than not, policymakers choose "pro- 
ficient" as the targeted level. While there is considerable rheto- 
ric about "world class" standards, Marzano and Kendall (1996) 
caution policymakers that "world class" may be overly ambi- 
tious. They suggest that academic learning may be like swim- 
ming, where 1,000 yards of daily practice produces 75 percent 
of maximum attainment, and 2,000 yards daily produces 85 
percent of maximum, but getting to 95 percent of maximum 
takes 10,000 yards daily. In other words, the effort and re- 
sources needed for peak performance increase geometrically. In 
addition, "world class" currently has no clear definition (Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers 1997). 

Skill Standards 

This term is most commonly used to describe workplace 
skills. In 1991, the U.S. Department of Labor issued a report 
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outlining the skills and personal qualities needed to succeed 
in fast-changing high-performance workplaces (Secretary's 
Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 1991). The report 
identified five broad competencies: 

• Resources: identifies, organizes, plans, and allocates re- 
sources. 

• Interpersonal: works with others on teams, teaches oth- 
ers, serves clients, exercises leadership, negotiates, and 
works with diversity. 

• Information: acquires, organizes, interprets, evaluates, 
and communicates information. 

• Systems: understands complex relationships and can dis- 
tinguish trends, predict impacts, as well as monitor and 
correct performance. 

• Technology: works with a variety of technologies and 
can choose appropriate tool for task. 

A number of states and districts have used these guide- 
lines to develop more detailed standards, sometimes related to 
specific occupations (Bettina Lankard 1995). These have been 
used mostly in vocational and tech-prep programs, but some 
agencies have also attempted to integrate these work-oriented 
standards with academic standards. 



Cuniculum Standards 

Although the term "curriculum standards" appears occa- 
sionally in the accountability literature, it does not have a clear 
or consistent meaning. Some authors use it as an apparent 
synonym for "content standards," but even a detailed set of 
standards does not compose a curriculum. Standards specify 
an outcome, an end point; curriculum is a vehicle for getting 
there. 

In theory, for every set of standards, there is a wide range 
of curricular choices that could be made. Thus, if a standard 
calls for the ability to analyze and interpret literature, works 
by Mark Twain, Feodor Dostoevsky, or Jorge Luis Borges could 
equally well serve the purpose. However, if standards specify 
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extensive lists of essential knowledge, this flexibility disappears 
and the standards begin to look like a curriculum. Standard- 
writing always creates a certain amount of tension between 
those who believe that mastery of large amounts of knowledge 
is the mark of an educated person and those who prefer to 
emphasize broad-based thinking skills. For example, the Tho- 
mas Fordham Foundation has criticized many state standards 
because of their failure to include specific material that the 
foundation believes to be essential (Finn and Petrilli 2000). 

In general, there are no widely recognized standards for 
curriculum. Phi Delta Kappa has offered five criteria that it 
uses when performing "curriculum management audits" for 
school districts: 

• control of resources, programs, and personnel 

• establishment of clear and valid objectives for students 

• internal consistency and rational equity in program de- 
velopment and implementation 

• use of the results from district-designed or -adopted as- 
sessments to adjust, improve, or terminate ineffective 
practices or programs 

• improved productivity 

From an accountability perspective, the key relationship 
between standards and curriculum is alignment . If the pre- 
scribed curriculum offers a plausible pathway for helping stu- 
dents attain the desired standards, it is appropriately aligned 
to those standards. 



Opporturiity-To-Learri Standards 

As states ratcheted up their performance expectations for 
students, some critics pointed out that simply upgrading stan- 
dards, without providing support, would be a sink-or-swim 
approach in which disadvantaged students were at greatest 
risk (Richard Elmore and Susan Fuhrman 1995). They argued 
that students should not be held accountable for performance 
unless schools are held accountable for providing the neces- 
sary support. In practice, such support has usually meant 
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guarantees about adequate funding, teacher quality, class size, 
and other traditional input measures. 

For that reason, the opportunity-to-learn concept is often 
seen as running against the grain of the current results-oriented 
accountability movement. The two concepts do not necessar- 
ily contradict each other, however. Andrew Porter (1995) points 
out that opportunity-to-leam can reinforce outcome-based ac- 
countability if it focuses on quality of instruction rather than 
on quantity of resources. For example, many new standards 
ask students to acquire critical-thinking skills not attainable 
through traditional instructional methods; an 
opportunity-to-leam standard that identified appropriate meth- 
ods for teaching the new skills could be a useful part of an 
overall accountability system. 



Teaching Standards 

Teaching standards specify the instruction, activities, and 
projects teachers provide to help students attain content stan- 
dards. Because standards-driven accountability focuses on out- 
puts rather than inputs, teaching standards have played a sec- 
ondary role in recent years. The logic of the system is that 
policymakers set the end results, which teachers attain by us- 
ing whatever methods work best. 

However, teaching can also be viewed as an element in op- 
portunity-to-learn standards. When new expectations ask stu- 
dents to think critically and form deep conceptual understand- 
ings, schools may be forced to rethink their instructional meth- 
ods. For example, Rhode Island has identified eleven proposi- 
tions about teaching that specify the kinds of teacher behav- 
iors that lead to learning. One states that "teachers create in- 
structional opportunities to encourage students' development 
of critical thinking, problem solving, and performance skills." 
This proposition is further broken down into strategies such 
as the following: 

• Design lessons that extend beyond factual recall and challenge 
students to develop higher level cognitive skills. 

® Pose questions that encourage students to view, analyze, and 
interpret ideas from multiple perspectives. 
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• Make instructional decisions about when to provide informa- 
tion, when to clarify, when to pose a question, and when to 
let a student struggle to try to solve a problem. 

• Engage students in generating knowledge, testing hypotheses, 
and exploring methods of inquiry and standards of evidence. 

• Use tasks that engage students in exploration, discovery, and 
hands-on activities. 



Teacher-Education Standards 

As a number of thoughtful observers have pointed out, the 
new standards require teachers capable of helping students 
achieve at higher levels than ever before (Linda 
Darling-Hammond). Because of this, and because teacher edu- 
cation has been persistently held in low esteem, many states 
have moved toward upgrading teacher-education requirements. 

Some of the reforms have taken the traditional path of in- 
creasing admission requirements or adding coursework, but an 
increased emphasis on demonstrated performance is also ap- 
parent. The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation is implementing a performance-based system linked to 
assessments developed by Educational Testing Service (Ann 
Bradley 1999). 

Simultaneously, the National Board of Professional Teach- 
ing Standards (1989) has developed advanced certification cen- 
tered on five propositions: 

• Teachers are committed to students and their learning. 

• Teachers know the subjects they teach and how to teach those 
subjects to students. 

• Teachers are responsible for managing and monitoring student 
learning. 

• Teachers think systematically about their practice and learn 
from experience. 

• Teachers are members of learning communities. 

Although these propositions are stated rather abstractly, the 
board has translated them into very specific and rigorous tasks 
that candidates must accomplish at a highly proficient level. 
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It is apparent to proponents and critics alike that the many 
varieties of standards do not yet constitute a tightly knit, co- 
herent system. Reformers, nonetheless, are obviously converg- 
ing on the idea that clear and rigorous standards will gener- 
ate lasting change. 

The remainder of this chapter explores the implications of 
content standards for K-12 schools. The next section contrasts 
the logic of standards with the culture of teaching, and the 
final section examines how standards are chosen, the instruc- 
tional changes the new standards will require, and the sup- 
port systems that must be in place for standards to have an 
impact. 

Standards and the Culture of Teaching 

For policymakers, implementation of standards is a 
straightforward process: identify critical knowledge and skills, 
develop appropriate assessments, and provide incentives. For 
educators, standards provide more questions than answers. 
Kate Jamentz (1998) notes that the usual rhetoric of standards 
does not respond to the serious questions that most practitio- 
ners ask. Whose standards should these be? How do we de- 
velop the capacity to carry them out? Do we really mean "all 
students?" What exactly is a standard? And what are the 
"right" ones? What will this have to do with my work? 

Jamentz argues that a mere listing of standards, no matter 
how sincerely generated, will not produce significant change. 
While schools often claim they "have" standards when they 
can point to a document, the standards are most meaningful 
when viewed as a "call to action," a statement of what is 
worth fighting for. (Diane Ravitch notes that one older mean- 
ing of "standard" is a pennant or banner that goes out front 
and serves as a rallying point.) From that perspective, stan- 
dards do not represent fixed targets but instead serve as a 
source of dialogue about what's important. 

Students in a true standards-based system must behave 
very differently than in the traditional system. They must be 
actively engaged in meaningful work, must be able to describe 
what is expected of them and how they can achieve it, and 
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must know when to ask for assistance. For students to do that, 
teachers must also change, designing activities aligned with the 
standards, analyzing (not just scoring) student work, making 
fair judgments of quality, and teaching students how to evalu- 
ate their own work. In turn, schools must also change, articu- 
lating a clear purpose, supporting norms of dialogue and col- 
laboration, developing a commitment to internal accountabil- 
ity, and allocating resources appropriately. These are all deep 
changes, requiring "profound shifts" from traditional practice 
and requiring a "new mental model" (Jamentz). 

On the surface, teachers appear to be giving qualified sup- 
port to standards. In one survey, 87 percent of public-school 
teachers said that raising academic standards was a move in 
the right direction, though only 32 percent said it was "very 
much" in the right direction (Belden Russonello and Stewart). 

Almost three-quarters of the teachers surveyed felt that the 
current level of standards in their state was set at an appro- 
priate level, whereas 17 percent believed the standards were 
set too high. A majority of teachers reported that recent years 
had seen a more demanding curriculum, higher teacher expec- 
tations, and increased learning, but they did not necessarily 
attribute those changes to the new standards. 

These figures suggest that teachers have largely accepted 
the new standards, but to what extent have they changed their 
classroom practices in response to the standards? The survey 
found that 80 percent of the teachers had developed units or 
lesson plans linked to standards or had modified curriculum 
to reflect standards. 

A more complex picture of teachers' classroom practices 
emerges from a study of Philadelphia teachers. Elaine Simon 
and colleagues (1998) found that: 

• Most teachers saw standards as a guide for curricular 
topics, not as a template for designing instructional ac- 
tivities. 



• Many teachers stressed that standards were "nothing 
new" and said they had been teaching to standards all 
along. Only a third believed they needed to change their 
instructional methods to align with standards. 
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• More than 70 percent of the teachers believed that their 
success in teaching was due to factors beyond their con- 
trol, particularly student attitudes and abilities. Two- 
thirds felt that students didn't have the necessary work 
habits to achieve the new standards; one-third also be- 
lieved that their students lacked the capability. 

If typical, those figures suggest that standards are being ab- 
sorbed into the system rather than transforming the system. 
As with many educational reforms, standards-based instruction 
may bog down when it clashes with well-established teaching 
norms and classroom routines. 

The issue is not whether teachers are willing to be account- 
able but whether they define accountability in the same way 
as policymakers do. Charles Abelmann and colleagues (1999) 
found that teachers framed accountability in terms of their re- 
sponsibility to individual students rather than in conformity 
to any formal set of rules or guidelines. That responsibility 
included not just academic learning, but classroom order and 
student well-being. 

Abelmann and Elmore also found that some schools rein- 
forced this individual sense of responsibility with collective 
school wide norms that emphasized particular goals. In still 
other schools, the collective expectations were reinforced by 
formal accountability mechanisms (for example, a teacher who 
didn't fit in might be transferred). Schools defined accountabil- 
ity in various ways, but teachers always operated with some 
inner sense of responsibility. Thus, when states or districts im- 
pose a strong external accountability system, they never do so 
in a vacuum. Abelmann and Elmore conclude, "We cannot 
know how an accountability system will work, nor can we 
know how to design such a system, unless we know how 
schools differ in the way they construct responsibility, expec- 
tations, and internal accountability." 

While we are just beginning to understand how teachers 
respond to externally imposed standards, we can easily see 
several areas in which the logic of standards clashes with the 
culture of teaching. 

1 . Standards-based instruction asks teachers to focus on 
implementing preselected goals rather than autonomously 
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choosing content In his classic study of teaching, Philip Jack- 
son (1968) found that teachers cherished the ability to choose 
objectives and activities. Many said that a rigid curriculum or 
a prescribed set of tightly scripted activities would lead them 
to look elsewhere for employment. Spontaneity was important. 
As one teacher put it, "If something interesting comes up, a 
butterfly flies in the window, we talk about butterflies." The 
more inflexible the standards, the less appealing they will be 
to many teachers. 

2. Standards-based instruction requires heavy reliance on 
assessments to judge student progress. In his study, Jackson 
noted that teachers gauged their success by immediate behav- 
ioral clues rather than by formal assessments. One said: 

I know I'm getting through when the kids are sparking and 
interested and excited in what they're doing. I think it's the 
feeling of the class and it's the way the class behaves. I don't 
think you can tell off in a vacuum, and I don't think you 
can tell by the objectives, and I don't think you can tell by 
the tests. It's the degree to which the kids feel part of the 
activities of the room and participate in them with pleasure. 

In general, the teachers Jackson interviewed expressed 
skepticism about testing, in part because they believed stu- 
dents' performance on tests did not reflect their regular per- 
formance. Given a mismatch between tests and everyday per- 
formance, many teachers choose daily results. 

3. Standards-based instruction is based on a highly ratio- 
nal and systematic view of learning. In a standards-based 
system, educators must formally identify essential outcomes, 
design instruction to achieve them, and use frequent assess- 
ment to provide corrective feedback. However, like most other 
humans, teachers do not always conform to rational models. 

Jackson found that the teacher's world was characterized 
by an uncomplicated view of causality, an intuitive rather than 
a rational approach to classroom events, an opinionated stance 
when confronted with alternative teaching methods, and a sur- 
face treatment of abstract terms. In short, teachers were not 
highly logical or analytical in their work, but resembled mu- 
sicians improvising without a score. Even when successful, 
they seemed disinclined to analyze their success. "When good 
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fortune strikes, the teachers seem to be saying, it is best not 
to ask too many questions/' 

Although this characterization seems unflattering, Jackson 
speculated that it was a virtue: 

If teachers sought a more thorough understanding of their 
world, insisted on greater rationality in their actions, were 
completely open-minded in their consideration of pedagogi- 
cal choices, and profound in their view of the human con- 
dition, they might well receive greater applause from intel- 
lectuals, but it is doubtful that they would perform with 
greater efficiency in the classroom. On the contrary, it is quite 
possible that such paragons of virtue, if they could be found 
to exist, would actually have a deuce of a time coping in 
any sustained way with a class of third graders or a 
play-yard full of nursery school tots. 

4. Standards-based instruction assumes that all learners 
are capable of achieving the goals . While most teachers are 
willing to work hard to take students as far as they can, some 
harbor doubts about whether the standards are realistic for all 
students, especially those who are at risk or simply not col- 
lege-bound. Given the increasing numbers of such students, 
and the limited time and resources available, the concern is not 
unreasonable. 

■ Yet the work of Simon and colleagues also suggests that 
when students struggle, teachers are predisposed to assume the 
issue is student capability rather than teacher effectiveness, 
leaving little incentive to invest time and energy in new forms 
of instruction. 

5. Standards-based instruction measures progress by com- 
paring students to a standard , not to one another (Mary Ann 
Lachat). Teachers are often desirous that students be judged 
holistically, taking into account the context of their lives. At 
grading time, many teachers judge student progress by rela- 
tive effort and behavior as well as actual achievement 
(Marzano and Kendall 1997). Standards, by contrast, are un- 
forgiving; students either reach the specified level of mastery 
or they do not. 

6. Standards-based instruction transforms teaching from a 
private to a public activity . Teaching has often been charac- 
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terized as an "isolated" profession in which practitioners spend 
most of their time interacting with children behind closed 
doors. Aside from the rare supervisory visit, what happens in 
those rooms is not viewed by other adults. 

In a standards-based classroom, the doors may remain 
closed, but the results (in the form of test scores) are subject 
to public scrutiny. Teachers' discomfort is increased by the fact 
that bare test scores communicate none of the context needed 
for understanding what actually happened: the at-risk students 
preoccupied with survival rather than academic achievement; 
the lack of resources; the frantic pace; and the sheer complex- 
ity of directing active young minds toward productive leam- 
ing. 

These observations suggest that integrating standards into 
the life of a school is a long-term process requiring active re- 
flection, dialogue, and experimentation. Policymakers usually 
assume that with standards in place, teachers will somehow 
find the way, but at the district level, this easy assumption is 
an unaffordable indulgence. Instead, local leaders must put 
teachers at the heart of the process, eliciting their involvement 
and hearing their voices (Tell and colleagues 1999). 



Implications for Practitioners 

This section explores the implications the new standards 
have for practitioners, looking particularly at three questions: 
How should standards be developed and/or chosen? 
What instructional changes will the new standards require? 
What support systems must be in place for standards to 
have an impact? 



Choosing Standards 

For many schools, choosing standards seems to be a moot 
point, since the state has already established some set of learn- 
ing expectations that will be embedded in statewide assess- 
ments. Even when these standards are not explicitly mandated, 
highly publicized test scores encourage schools to make them 
a part of the curriculum. 
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Yet schools that embrace the standards uncritically, jump- 
ing immediately to implementation, may shortchange them- 
selves and undermine their long-range success. A 
standards-based system changes almost everything in a 
school's life, and unless the standards are understood and 
accepted, the result will be either a superficial makeover or 
instructional chaos. 

Lauren Resnick and Katherine Nolan (1995) observe that 
even the best standards documents will accomplish little un- 
less students and teachers adopt them as personal goals. 'That 
will happen only if a concerted effort is made to engage teach- 
ers and students in a massive and continuing conversation 
about what students should learn, what kinds of work they 
should do, and how well they should be expected to do it." 

One compelling reason for a careful review is that state 
standards are not necessarily classroom ready Most emerge 
from a committee process in which diverse views and conflict- 
ing agendas are smoothed into a mutually acceptable state- 
ment. Agreement may come at the price of vagueness, with 
standards that are conceptual placeholders rather than clear 
and concise targets. Marzano and Kendall (1996) state bluntly, 
"The vast majority of states have standards that are so vague 
that they will probably have to be reworked — or even totally 
rewritten — by schools and districts in those states." 

• Organizations that monitor state standards have frequently 
echoed these comments. For example, the American Federation 
of Teachers (1999) rates state standards by a number of crite- 
ria, including clarity, specificity, significance, and breadth. By 
these criteria, the AFT considers only twenty-two states to have 
clear and specific standards. Similar criticisms (though using 
different criteria) have been made by the Thomas Fordham 
Foundation and the Council for Basic Education (Archbold). 
Although these quality ratings are obviously a matter of judg- 
ment and always subject to debate, state standards should not 
be uncritically accepted as "best practices." 

Credibility is another issue. In theory, the term standard im- 
plies a norm established by people with expertise and used 
for guiding those less knowledgeable (Ravitch). In many fields, 
such as engineering, food preparation, and aircraft mainte- 
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nance, the standards are clear and the need is taken for 
granted. Experts may occasionally quibble over the details of 
annual bridge inspections, but everyone expects that there will 
ultimately be a universal standard supported by technical data 
as well as professional judgment. 

In education, however, standards are almost purely the re- 
sult of judgment. There are no tests proving that today's chil- 
dren will someday need to know about the Gadsden Purchase 
or be able to solve quadratic equations; even the most expert 
educators can only hypothesize what knowledge and skills will 
be needed twenty years from now. These judgments are by no 
means arbitrary, but they will vary with a person's back- 
ground, philosophy, and life experiences. 

A Gallup survey of the public found that 72 percent be- 
lieved high school graduates should "definitely" understand 
"the causes and global consequences of World War II," but 
only 6 percent attached similar importance to the standard 
"understands the growth of states, towns and trades in Sub- 
Saharan Africa between the 11th and 15th centuries" (Marzano 
and colleagues 1998). The same survey found that 69 percent 
agreed that understanding the general nature and uses of 
mathematics should be required, while only 29 percent felt the 
same way about understanding of probability. In general, the 
highest agreement was found in health-related standards, the 
lowest in the arts. 

Some standards are controversial on political grounds. Con- 
servative critics vigorously attacked national history standards 
as being too "politically correct," and even math standards 
have come under attack for straying too far from basic skills. 
Other critics object to the notion that "one size fits all," argu- 
ing that diverse students require diverse standards, not uni- 
formity. "We must consider the possibility that the ability to 
manipulate quadratic equations might not be a realistic goal 
for all," says writer and former teacher Susan O'Hanion. "Cer- 
tainly we must not dump kids who don't achieve this goal to 
the slagheap of high school dropouts" (cited in Gary Stager 
1999). 

For all these reasons, the initial step in developing a 
standards-based system is a thorough standards audit, consist- 
ing of a series of questions. 
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1. What standards are we required to meet? In most cases, 
this can be determined by reviewing state guidelines, though, 
as noted earlier, state documents are not always models of clar- 
ity. If a standard merely says, "Students will understand and 
use language arts to communicate," participants may spend 
considerable time arriving at a common understanding. For- 
tunately, a growing number of states are providing support- 
ing material such as benchmarks, performance tasks, and les- 
son plans that should clarify the operational meaning of the 
standards. 

2, What standards would we like to meet? This is a more 
complex and far-reaching question, since it taps into each 
individual's sense of mission and professional aspirations. 
Teachers, administrators, and community members may never 
have systematically considered what standards they want stu- 
dents to attain, or they may assume that essential standards 
are already addressed in the existing curriculum or in state 
documents. 

Districts can use several strategies to stimulate local think- 
ing on standards: 

• Review standards developed by national organizations 
and other states. Mid-Continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory maintains a compendium of national and 
state-level standards that can be accessed online 
(www.mcrel.org). 

• Ask teachers to respond to open-ended questions such 
as, "If you could guarantee that your students would 
achieve at least one academic goal, what would it be?" 

. Once those responses are on the table, the followup 
question becomes, "What standards are implied by those 
goals?" 

• Develop a future-oriented educational vision, asking 
what today's students will need in tomorrow's world 
(Terry Foriska). 

• Ask local employers what standards they believe are 
most important for students to achieve. 

• Ask former students how well their schooling prepared 
them for work or college. Based on their experience. 
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what standards are most important for schools to up- 
hold? 

The goal here is not to develop unique or wholly new stan- 
dards. As Marzano and Kendall (1996) note, there is no short- 
age of thoughtful, well-written standards, and few districts 
have the resources to match the efforts of state agencies and 
national organizations. Rather, members of the school commu- 
nity need to take ownership of whatever standards are either 
required or desired. This can be done only through reflection 
and dialogue. 

Consensus is not necessarily the highest good, however, as 
the Consortium for Policy Research in Education (1993) points 
out. Although it would be difficult to implement standards- 
based instruction with a badly divided school, the goal is to 
do more than just replicate current practice. If the standards 
are to drive change, they should, to some degree, take educa- 
tors out of their normal comfort zones; resistance is likely. One 
of the leader's key roles is finding the balance between con- 
sensus and innovation. 

A related question is the public's role in the standard-set- 
ting process. Foriska (1998) urges educators to work side by 
side with community members from the beginning. Marzano 
and Kendall (1996) agree that public involvement is important 
but suggest that the nature and timing of their participation 
should be carefully planned. Formulating standards is a messy, 
technical process, and involving too many people too early can 
be "catastrophic." They recommend that the actual writing of 
the standards be done by qualified educators and then pre- 
sented to other teachers and community members for advice 
and feedback. 

However it is done, virtually everyone agrees that engage- 
ment with the public is important. Stacy Aronson and col- 
leagues (1998) argue that involving diversely representative 
stakeholders brings two important benefits. First, diversity of 
viewpoints leads to better decisions as the differing perspec- 
tives are reconciled and accommodated. Second, participation 
builds commitment; as people invest time in the process they 
begin to feel ownership in it. This ownership will be critical 
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when the standards become inconvenient (for example, when 
the high-stakes consequences begin to kick in). 

3. To what degree are the desired standards already being 
addressed in our curriculum? Where standards are concerned, 
no school starts with a blank slate. There is always a curricu- 
lum in place that can serve as a worthy foundation. Standards 
add precision and accountability to the curriculum, but much 
of what teachers already do is easily adapted to the new sys- 
tem. Psychologically, it is vital for teachers to recognize that 
standards do not require them to start over. 

One crucial step is mapping out the curriculum in a way 
that identifies where the desired standards are already being 
addressed in the curriculum. For example, the Illinois State 
Board of Education provides schools with a simple form that 
asks them to list current curricular goals that match state stan- 
dards (see table 3.1). The Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development has developed a more elaborate map- 
ping process that would also be useful (ASCD). 

Addressing standards is not solely a matter of coverage. 
Many of today's standards go beyond traditional definitions 
of academic mastery by emphasizing reflection, critical think- 
ing, and metacognition. For that reason, a stand ards-d riven 
school must also be ready to develop new instructional capaci- 
ties. For example, the Center for Research on Education, Di- 
versity and Excellence (CREDE) has developed five pedagogi- 
cal principles that may help students meet the new expecta- 
tions (Stephanie Dalton 1998): 

• Fostering "joint productive activity." The teacher promotes a 
collaborative environment in which students see themselves 
as working together on common goals. 

• "Developing language and literacy across the curriculum." The 
teacher accepts and builds on students 7 existing language pat- 
terns and communication styles to develop more sophisticated 
forms of discourse. 

• "Making meaning: connecting school to students 7 lives." The 
teacher uses local norms and knowledge to build a bridge to 
the academic curriculum. 

• 'Teaching complex thinking." The teacher steadily guides stu- 
dents to more sophisticated kinds of thinking. 

V 5 
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Form Used by Illinois Schools To Match 
Curricular Goals with State Standards 
in Science at Early Elementary Level 

STATE GOALS/STANDARDS/ LOCAL 2 1 ( 

BENCHMARKS GOALS/ 

Goal 11: Understand the processes of scientific inquiry OUTCOMES/ 
and technological design to investigate questions, conduct OBJECTIVES 
experiments and solve problems. 

A. Know and apply the concepts, principles and 
processes of scientific inquiry. 

11. A. la Describe an observed event. 

11. A. lb Develop questions on scientific topics. 
ll.A.lc Collect data for investigations using measur- 
ing instruments and technologies. 

11. A. Id Record and store data .using available tech- 
nologies. 

ll.A.le Arrange data into logical patterns and de- 
scribe the patterns. 

11. A. If Compare observations of individual and 
group results. 

B. Know and apply the concepts, principles and 
processes of technological design. 

ll.B.la Given a simple design problem, formulate 
possible solutions. 

ll.B.lb Design a device that will be useful in solv- 
ing the problem. 

ll.B.lc Build the device using the materials and tools 
provided. 

ll.B.ld Test the device and record results using given 
instruments, techniques and measurement meth- 
ods. 

11. B.le Report the design of the device, the test pro- 

cess and the results in solving a given problem. 

Goal 12: Understand the fundamental concepts, principles 
and interconnections of the life, physical and earthjspace 
sciences. 

A. Know and apply concepts that explain how liv- 

ing things function, adapt and change. 

12. A.la Identify and describe the component parts of 

living things (e.g., birds have feathers; people 
have bones, blood, hair, skin) and their major 
functions. I 

12. A. lb Categorize living organisms using a variety 
of observable features (e.g., size, color, shape, 
backbone). 

B. Know and apply concepts that describe how liv- 

ing things interact with each other and with 
their environment. 

12.B.la Describe and compare characteristics of liv- 
ing things in relationship to their environments. 

KEY: 2 — Indicates Strong Link; 1 — Indicates Moderate Link; 0 — Indicates No Link. 

Source: Illinois State Board of Education, http://www.isbe.state.il.us/ils/science/sclink.pdf 
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• 'Teaching through conversation." The teacher regularly en- 
gages students in dialogue that gives full recognition to stu- 
dents' views and values. 

CREDE developed these guidelines with an eye to the 
needs of culturally diverse and at-risk students but considers 
them applicable to all students. Schools in which teachers had 
internalized and applied these principles would be much bet- 
ter equipped to help their students achieve the new standards. 

4. To what degree are we currently achieving the new stan- 
dards? Simply "covering" the standards through curriculum 
and instruction is not enough; the whole point of accountabil- 
ity is to. focus attention on the academic bottom line. Evidence 
on this question can come from many sources. If the state has 
developed an assessment keyed to its standards, those test re- 
sults will obviously provide critical information. If not, districts 
will need to look to standardized assessments and locally de- 
veloped assessments. 

It is unfortunate that existing assessment tools are not fully 
aligned with the new standards, so districts will have to use 
the data in an especially thoughtful way. In addition, commu- 
nity surveys can provide some feedback on public perceptions, 
though such data do not demonstrate actual achievement. (See 
chapter 4 for additional information on assessment.) 

5. Are the chosen standards ambitious , realistic , and con- 
sistent with our values? If state-level standards are not always 
good models, how do we know that ours are good enough? 
Ultimately, only the school community can answer this ques- 
tion, but advice is plentiful. 

The Council of Chief State School Officers (1997), after ana- 
lyzing half a dozen sets of guidelines proposed by various 
groups, developed six criteria for standards: 

• Standards should expect and support all students achieving to 
high levels. 

• Content standards should reflect the strengths of the relevant 
academic disciplines. 

• Content standards should be specific enough to convey clearly 
the important academic knowledge and skills that all students 
should learn, but broad enough to allow for multiple ap- 
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proaches to curriculum, instruction, course design, and assess- 
ment. 

• Content standards should include a plan for implementation 
through performance standards, assessments, and accountabil- 
ity measures. 

• Content standards should be world-class standards. 

• Content standards must be understandable and convincing to 
the lay public. 

Ivor Pritchard offers three criteria: meaningfulness, legiti- 
macy, and practicality. Meaningful standards are coherent, un- 
derstandable, and important, truly reflecting the knowledge 
and skills that society values. Legitimate standards represent a 
broad community consensus, provide for equitable treatment 
of all students, and lead to a clear understanding of who is 
accountable for what. Practical standards are understandable to 
all, coordinated to be realistic in terms of available time for 
instruction, and coordinated across the curriculum. 

Pritchard emphasizes the equity question, pointing out that 
"standards for all" presents schools with some difficult dilem- 
mas. On the one hand, "in the real and imperfect world, 'all 7 
cannot possibly be absolute/ 7 He suggests that a realistic goal 
would be that 90 percent of future adults achieve at least 90 
percent of the standards. On the other hand, exceptions to "all 77 
frequently lead to abuse, particularly when groups of students 
are exempted by virtue of their ethnicity, socioeconomic sta- 
tus, or life circumstances. Somehow, schools must give all stu- 
dents every opportunity to achieve the highest standards, but 
in a way that does not discourage them 



Changing Instruction 

Considering the degree to which standard s-based instruc- 
tion may challenge traditional teaching norms, school leaders 
can expect little good to come from simply handing teachers 
a set of standards. 

Harris and Carr (1996) encourage schools to start any- 
where, observing, "The development of standards-based cur- 
riculum is not a linear process. A commitment to standards- 
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based curriculum does not mean that all existing units of study 
must be scrapped, nor that all units must be designed from 
scratch." 

In particular, they suggest three different starting points. 
First, teachers can begin by taking existing units and gradu- 
ally aligning them with the standards. Second, they can begin 
* with students' questions, concerns, and issues, using them to 
design units that are aligned with the standards. Third, they 
can begin with essential standards and design appropriate 
units to support them. 

Whatever the starting point, the key is to use standards as 
a basis for selecting content, planning instructional activities, 
and developing assessments. Traditional units are often cen- 
tered around activities; that is, teachers concentrate on devel- 
oping instructional activities related to the topic at hand and 
tend to judge their success by how well the activity went. Over 
time, however, teachers can gradually bring each component 
of the unit into alignment with the relevant standards (Harris 
and Carr). 

Standards mean nothing until they come alive in the class- 
room — not just in the material the teacher presents, but in the 
work that the students do. Teachers in a standards-based class- 
room continually evaluate student performance in reference to 
the standard, asking questions such as: 

What kind of work does the standard call for? 

What would a satisfactory product look like? 

Does this student's work meet those criteria? 

Because many new standards call for complex and sophis- 
ticated thinking, evaluating this work will push many teach- 
ers beyond long-established evaluative criteria. For this reason, 
the Annenberg Institute for School Reform recommends that 
teams of teachers work collaboratively to evaluate samples of 
student work. Together they can identify the standards ad- 
dressed by an assignment, create a rough scoring guide, score 
the work individually, and then seek consensus as a group. 

After the work is evaluated, the team can raise essential 
questions about the implications. What does this work tell us 
about student knowledge and skills? Was the assignment well 
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designed to achieve the standards? What changes are needed 
to bring the work up to a higher level of mastery? Over time, 
teachers can form common criteria for standards-based work 
(Ruth Mitchell). 

In general, standards-based teaching will require teachers 
to think intensively about assessment, not just about tests, but 
about a wide spectrum of alternatives such as rubrics and port- 
folios. Chapter 4 discusses these matters at greater length. 

Supporting the Standards 

Policymakers often explain accountability as providing a 
"challenge" to students who have not been previously pushed 
to perform up to their capabilities. But opportunity- to-learn 
standards remind us that along with the challenge must come 
support . 

Even when students have the capability to meet the new 
standards, they may not be ready to do so immediately (es- 
pecially for the standards that require complex thinking). When 
schools ask students to rise to the challenge, practitioners must 
be ready to provide the support systems that will help stu- 
dents reach the goal. Recall that motivation is highest when a 
task is matched to the capabilities of the learner. Too little 
challenge leads to boredom; too much challenge leads to dis- 
couragement. 

Valerie Lee and colleagues (1999), reporting on their work 
with school reform in Chicago, argue that both "academic 
press" and social support are essential. Students exposed to 
strong academic press and strong social support performed 
best. 

Academic press was found in schools with clear, high stan- 
dards and a consistent "push" for achievement. Social support 
consisted of personalized, caring environments that respected 
the individuality of students and encouraged positive, respect- 
ful relationships. In some cases, the social support was linked 
to achievement, as when a school honored good performance 
by inviting students to have breakfast with the principal, or 
when high school students were recruited to provide tutoring 
to elementary students. 
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Jim Grant and Bob Johnson have identified some barriers 
to high standards, as well as some possible solutions. One 
obstacle is the kind of personal baggage that so many children 
bring to school with them, making achievement of higher stan- 
dards unlikely. Grant and Johnson recommend a "full-service" 
approach to education, including close collaboration with so- 
cial-service agencies. 

Another problem is the traditional grade structure that as- 
sumes everyone can progress at the same rate. More flexible 
time options would provide better opportunities to learn. 

A third barrier is an overgrown curriculum that tries to be 
all things to all people, diffusing energy in multiple directions. 
Grant and Johnson (1997) recommend curricular deflation. 

Finally, ideologically driven reforms restrict schools' abil- 
ity to respond to student needs; a balanced, flexible approach 
provides better opportunities for more students. 

Kate Jamentz provides a useful framework for considering 
support issues. She notes that a stand ards-based system re- 
quires certain behaviors from each participant, and from the 
school as a whole. For example, students must be actively 
engaged in high-quality work, which requires teachers to un- 
derstand the community's expectations for student perfor- 
mance. These expectations, in turn, require administrators to 
facilitate communitywide input on standards and ultimately 
articulate a collective purpose via a clear set of standards. By 
zeroing in on the bottom line — what is required of students — 
schools can generate a picture of the support needed. 

Finally, Sharon Nelson-Barber (1999) suggests that schools 
pay special attention to the learning patterns that students 
bring from home, especially those from culturally diverse back- 
grounds. She notes that these students often seem the most dis- 
advantaged in a standards-based system, but only because 
teachers do not recognize that their preferred learning styles 
may actually be better equipped to handle the new kinds of 
thinking that today's standards require. For instance, Native- 
American students often come from communities in which 
they are encouraged to take responsibility for their own learn- 
ing, are given choices, and learn through observing and do- 
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ing. These are exactly the practices that many educational re- 
formers are advocating for all students. 

Nelson-Barber argues that the real test of standards will be 
their success with diverse students. "We must demand that 
teachers learn to create classroom communities that grant voice 
and legitimacy to the perspectives and experiences of those 
who are different from themselves — communities that will not 
require students to surrender personal and cultural identity in 
exchange for high academic achievement." To do this, they 
must work with all students in a variety of cross-cultural set- 
tings.. 



Standards and Motivation 

When policymakers endorse the motivational power of ac- 
countability, they are usually thinking of the incentives built 
into the system. But they also believe that the mere act of 
setting a standard inspires people to higher performance. As 
Horace Mann put it many years ago: 

All children, like all men, rise easily to the common level. 
There, the mass stop; strong minds only ascend higher. But 
raise the standard, and, by a spontaneous movement, the 
mass will rise again and reach it. 

When carefully articulated and publicized, standards can 
communicate expectations and inspire achievement. One 
teacher noted that standards had helped his students focus on 
the essentials: 

Now I have far [fewer] children who say, "Because [the 
teacher] wanted me to." That content standard is up there 
all the time and it gets referred to. (Mid-continent Research 
for Education and Learning) 

Thus, if teachers highlight standards, build them into daily 
lessons, and incorporate them into classroom assessments, stu- 
dents will take note. 

Cognitive attribution theory reminds us, however, that the 
motivational power of standards depends on a complex inter- 
play of human experience, perceptions, and values. If teach- 
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ers believe that they are already teaching to standards, or that 
their students are not capable of achieving those standards, or 
that this is just one more reform that will fade away, then little 
will change. The challenge for leaders is not just to put stan- 
dards at the top of the agenda, but to help teachers see the 
instructional implications of a standards-based system (see 
chapter 7). 

With standards in place, schools can turn to the issue that 
arouses more emotions than any other feature of the account- 
ability movement: assessment. Considering the importance that 
people attach to tests, and recognizing the small but growing 
number of students who are simply refusing to take high- 
stakes assessments, practitioners will want to tackle the issue 
with all the resources they can muster. Chapter 4 explores the 
uses and abuses of standards-based assessment. 
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Assessment 

In today's accountability systems, tests offer the 
quickest route to the carrot or the stick. 

T5 

d _Z^e a hero: take a zero/ 7 Standing on the steps of the lo- 
cal city hall, a handful of Massachusetts high school students 
waved the sign to signal their opposition to the statewide com- 
prehensive achievement test. Across the state that week, 300 
students staged rallies, boycotted the test, or deliberately failed 
it (Jacques Steinberg 2000). Around the country, a growing 
number of parents and teachers have joined forces to block 
statewide tests or at least reduce their influence (Peter Schrag 
2000 ). 

Random acts of frustration, or the first stirrings of the next 
great protest movement? It will be a few years before anyone 
can answer that question, but the incidents clearly demonstrate 
the emotional wallop that testing carries. The success of the 
accountability movement may well depend on the public's 
willingness to live by the results of the assessments that are a 
part of it. 

Americans have long had a love-hate relationship with test- 
ing. On the one hand, they have willingly accepted the claims 
of psychologists that properly constructed tests can accurately 
pinpoint knowledge, intelligence, achievement, career direction, 
and dozens of other characteristics. For example, asked 
whether teachers who have completed a program with good 
grades should also have to take a test of knowledge, a stag- 
gering 97 percent of the public agreed (Lowell Rose and Alec 
Gallup 1999). 

VV 
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At the same time, first-hand experience with testing leads 
many to be wary of the idea that a bubble sheet and number 
2 pencil can capture the complexity of the human mind. Thus, 
test critic Peter Sacks (2000) finds a receptive audience when 
he cites the stories of Kelly Santos and Gil Madeiros. Santos, 
the daughter of a teacher and by all accounts an intelligent, 
above-average student, failed to graduate because she repeat- 
edly tested just below the cutoff point on the math section of 
the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills. Madeiros, a highly 
successful attorney and businessman, had to overcome the 
advice of teachers who interpreted his seventh-grade achieve- 
ment test as a signal to forget about college and stick to his 
father's trucking business (Sacks). 

Such anecdotes echo the experience of many Americans. 
One survey found that a majority of parents, while generally 
supportive of testing, did not believe that assessments were a 
true and valid measure of their children's abilities (Kathleen 
Moore 2000). 

, Thus, policymakers who make testing the linchpin of re- 
form are in a precarious position. On the one hand, virtually 
everyone takes for granted that testing should be a part of ac- 
countability. On the other hand, when the results strike close 
to home, many are ready to disregard the results as somehow 
inadmissible. 



The Role of Assessment 

The new focus on testing is the result of dissatisfaction 
with traditional input-based standards of accountability. Be- 
cause continual upgrades of money, training, and curriculum 
have had little apparent effect on achievement, reformers have 
developed an "alternative paradigm": 

Stop fiddling with school resources, practices, services, and 
regulations, and, instead, state precisely what results are ex- 
pected. Free schools and educators to generate those results 
however they think best. In return for that freedom, hold 
them accountable for producing — and demonstrating that 
they have produced — the desired results, not for just going 
through the motions. Reward individuals and institutions 
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that succeed. Punish, or intervene in, those that fail (Chester 
Finn 1995). 

The new system requires clear standards and a way of mea- 
suring whether those standards have been met. "Without a de- 
cent means of measurement," says Finn, "the objective, any ob- 
jective, retains a nebulous, dreamy quality, like getting to 
heaven, losing weight, or wowing the crowd." Tests are the 
educational equivalent of thermometers, altimeters, and speed- 
ometers; they give us a readout of performance that lets us 
make crucial adjustments. 

Although not everyone shares Finn's enthusiasm about 
tests, many educators find them helpful as instructional man- 
agement tools. As Ruth Mitchell (1996) puts it: 

Assessment won't scare you if you remember this important 
fact: Assessment is information. It is information about what 
students have learned — regardless of what they have been 
taught. Standards-based education needs information so that 
curriculum and instruction can be adjusted. Assessment is 
your friend. 

The role of testing goes beyond simple feedback, however. 
In today's accountability systems, tests offer the quickest route 
to the carrot or the stick. Schools and their students will be 
judged not by how hard they have worked, or how much they 
have improved, or how well they are doing under difficult cir- 
cumstances. Rather, the score itself will be the criterion by 
which rewards and consequences are distributed. Who gets to 
graduate? Which teachers deserve raises? What schools should 
be reconstituted? In recent years, "high stakes" and "test" have 
become almost synonymous, making it difficult for teachers, 
students, and parents to view the results calmly and dispas- 
sionately 

Tests also serve other less obvious purposes. Robert Linn 
(2000) says policymakers like tests because they are quickly 
mandated and implemented, and because they provide visible 
results at relatively low cost. Gary Natriello and Aaron Pallas 
(1998) add that in a highly decentralized system, tests offer 
state and federal policymakers an indirect, but effective, means 
of controlling local schools. And the Office of Technology As- 
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sessment (1992) has claimed that testing is often a thinly dis- 
guised rhetorical device, designed to confirm preexisting per- 
ceptions that schools are not doing well. 



Arguments Against Testing 

If testing has consequences, no one should be surprised to 
find critics among the students, teachers, and parents who are 
affected. Students worry that four years of school may not lead 
to a diploma. Teachers face public embarrassment if not loss 
of income or job security. Parents may find their children's 
carefully planned future derailed by a poor test score. 

But the concerns go beyond simple self-interest. Assessment 
is a complex process, raising a host of technical and ethical is- 
sues. Among the concerns: 

1. Tests do not adequately capture student achievement. 
When a test uses simple multiple-choice questions, as many 
do, what gets measured is simple recall, which is far from the 
kind of complex cognitive skill that the new standards aim at. 
Eliot Eisner says, "Our children will need to know how to 
frame problems for themselves, how to formulate plans to 
address them, how to assess multiple outcomes, how to con- 
sider relationships, how to deal with ambiguity, and how to 
shift purposes in light of new information." 

Although a well-crafted multiple-choice question can elicit 
fairly sophisticated responses (Office of Technology Assess- 
ment), most questions rely on memory, allow students to get 
by with passively selecting rather than actively constructing an 
answer, and imply that questions always have right answers. 
No matter how sophisticated, multiple-choice tests "corrupt the 
teaching and learning process" (Ruth Mitchell, cited by Rob- 
ert Marzano and John Kendall 1996). 

Of course, many of the new state assessments are not stan- 
dardized, and they are ostensibly tailored to the designated 
standards. But assessing complex thinking is labor-intensive, 
driving up costs precipitously. Estimates of increased costs for 
nontraditional assessments range from three to sixty times the 
cost of multiple-choice tests (Roy Hardy 1996). Economic pres- 
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sures will always tend to skew tests toward easily measured 
outcomes. 

2. Current assessments have not been adequately validated . 
The concern here is not with validity in a narrow, technical 
sense; most large-scale assessments easily meet contemporary 
standards for statistical adequacy. Rather, the problem is one 
of underlying purpose. A test that is valid for one purpose 
may be invalid when used for another purpose. For example, 
W. James Popham (1999) notes that most standardized tests are 
designed to measure a student's knowledge by comparing it 
with others' knowledge, not to assess educational quality. He 
says, "Employing standardized achievement tests to ascertain 
educational quality is like measuring temperature with a tea- 
spoon." In general, few tests have been validated to serve more 
than one or two of the purposes policymakers have in mind 
(Paul Barton 1999). 

Not only is there often a poor match between the content 
of tests and the content of the curriculum, the mechanics of 
the test-construction process tend to eliminate questions that 
are likely to be answered correctly by most students. Popham 
points out that items on which students do well reflect the 
content that the teacher has stressed. "Thus, the better the job 
that teachers do in teaching important knowledge and/or 
skills, the less likely it is that there will be items on a stan- 
dardized achievement test measuring such knowledge and/or 
skills." 

Another validity issue is the match between what gets 
taught and what gets assessed. This has long been recognized 
as a problem with standardized tests, which are forced to make 
certain assumptions about what will get taught in, say, fifth- 
grade science. A single national test is unlikely to match the 
curriculum in rural, urban, and suburban schools in Texas, 
New Jersey, and Georgia. Popham cites a study showing that 
50 to 80 percent of standardized test content is not adequately 
covered in the mosh commonly used textbooks. 

The logic of the accountability movement assumes that as- 
sessments will be aligned with the standards, but this assump- 
tion can break down in two ways. In some cases, states have 
chosen assessments that fall far short of alignment with the 
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new standards. Perhaps more commonly, the tests reflect the 
standards well enough, but classroom practice is still aimed at 
older goals. For example, the assessment may be consistent 
with standards aimed at higher level thinking, whereas daily 
lessons are focused more on surface-level knowledge. In theory, 
poor assessment scores will eventually persuade teachers to 
change their practice, but in the short run test scores may tell 
us more about curricular alignment than about instructional 
effectiveness or student motivation. 

3. Tests narrow the curriculum. Every teacher has faced the 
same student question: "Will this be on the test?" Every 
teacher answers carefully, knowing the shrewd calculation 
behind the question: "If it's not on the test, I can ignore it." 

Large-scale assessments can have the same effect. When 
teachers know their reputation will ride on a certain portion 
of content, that's where they will concentrate their efforts. A 
survey of teachers in North Carolina found that they were 
spending more time on content covered by the test, and were 
also devoting more instructional time to test preparation (Gail 
Jones and colleagues 1999). 

Of course, this is exactly what policymakers want from a 
standards-based system; the point of having standards is to 
identify what is most important. If the standards capture the 
complete vision of what is educationally important, and if the 
assessment adequately reflects the standards, there is no prob- 
lem. But if the standards focus narrowly on a few areas, or if 
the assessments are poorly matched with the standards, the 
curricular agenda may be impoverished. The North Carolina 
study indicated that science and social studies (which were not 
tested) were now barely being taught. One teacher reported 
that her principal did not support the teaching of science and 
did teacher observations only for test-related lessons. 

4. Tests encourage cheating. When the stakes are high 
enough, educators are no more resistant to dishonesty than any 
other group. The rate of overt cheating is not high, but it oc- 
curs often enough to be unsettling. In Texas, for example, state 
officials launched a criminal investigation of alleged record 
tampering; in Rhode Island, officials delayed statewide assess- 
ments because of extensive security breaches; and a Wyoming 
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principal resigned after alleged test tampering that raised one 
group's scores from the 42nd to the 87th percentile (Robert 
Johnston 1999; Jeff Archer 1999; Julie Cort 2000). 

Blatant dishonesty is probably rare (or at least rarely re- 
ported), but there are more subtle ways of manipulating re- 
sults, such as excluding students with special needs from the 
testing, or neglecting to test students who are absent on the 
official test day. (Statistically, the students who are absent on 
any given day are the ones most likely to be absent frequently 
Predictably, including their scores would lower the results.) 

Another morally ambiguous response is teaching students 
how to take tests. Years ago, an old Peanuts cartoon had Linus 
analyzing the pattern of answers on a true-false test and sagely 
observing, "If you're smart, you can pass a true-false test with- 
out being smart." Linda McNeil (2000) reports that schools are 
now institutionalizing such strategies, conducting pep rallies 
with cheers of "Three in a row? No, No, No!" More gener- 
ally, many schools are explicitly teaching test-taking strategies 
such as reading the question, using an index card to block out 
distracting print, and filling out practice bubble sheets (Lucy 
Calkins and colleagues 1999). 

Teachers often defend these practices (with some justice) by 
arguing that students' futures should not be jeopardized by 
tests that may be trivial, irrelevant, or inappropriate. But from 
an accountability standpoint, such practices obscure the infor- 
mation being sought. High-stakes testing may create sys- 
temwide a state of affairs analogous to a common classroom 
problem in which students work to appear competent rather 
than actually become competent (M. Kay Alderman). 

5. Tests encourage unfair comparisons among districts . In- 
evitably, when test results are publicized, citizens eye the scores 
of neighboring districts as well, sometimes asking sharp ques- 
tions if their district seems to be lagging. Again, this is fully 
intended by policymakers, who hope that laggard districts will 
be shamed into improvement. However, tests do not just mea- 
sure quality of instruction; they also reflect the abilities and 
dispositions that students bring with them. Districts with high 
concentrations of low-socioeconomic-status (SES) students will 
predictably do worse than districts in more affluent areas. 
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Comparisons may have the perverse effect of demoralizing the 
staff rather than encouraging improvement (Heather May 
2000 ). 

6. Tests are unfair to disadvantaged students. The height- 
ened emphasis on testing has spotlighted the longstanding 
"achievement gap" that shows minority and low-income stu- 
dents consistently scoring below white higher income students 
on a wide variety of assessments (Robert Johnston and Debra 
Viadero 2000). For example, Natriello and Pallas examined test 
results in three states (Texas, New York, and Minnesota) and 
found that Hispanic and African-American students consis- 
tently lagged behind white students. Similarly, Walt Haney 
found statistically significant differences on the Texas Assess- 
ment of Academic Skills that showed a disproportionate num- 
ber of minorities failing. 

Such results do not necessarily mean that the tests them- 
selves are biased; in fact, the cause of the gap has puzzled re- 
searchers for years (Johnston and Viadero). However, the dis- 
parity does have social and legal consequences. When a single 
high-stakes test is used as the measure of academic success, 
minority students are less likely to graduate, with severe con- 
sequences for their future (Walt Haney 2000). Not surprisingly, 
court challenges may follow (the Texas assessment has thus far 
survived one challenge to its fairness). 

In response, advocates of high-stakes testing argue that 
tests call attention to the discrepancy and will lead to appro- 
priate remediation. Indeed, the other side of the Texas story 
is that passing rates for African-American students have gone 
up from 31 percent in 1994 to 67 percent in 1999, while His- 
panic passing rates have increased from 39 percent to 72 per- 
cent; a few schools have come close to eliminating the gap 
(Debra Viadero 2000). Some of this improvement is likely due 
to the fact that Texas schools are held accountable for improv- 
ing student achievement across several racial categories, not 
just overall. 

Similar questions of fairness arise with students having dis- 
abilities or limited English proficiency. What happens when the 
optimism of "high standards for all" collides with the reality 
of students who have difficulty reaching traditional expecta- 
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tions, much less today's more rigorous standards? Nationally, 
no clear answer has emerged. In twelve states, students with 
disabilities receive a diploma only if they pass the same ex- 
amination at the same level as other students. In other states, 
the severity of the handicap is considered in graduation deci- 
sions, or special students are exempted from the exam alto- 
gether (Lynn Olson 2000b). Some states are considering sys- 
tems that establish graded diplomas. 

Although there is widespread agreement that accommoda- 
tions should be provided for special-needs students, most 
states have yet to confront the hard question of whether it is 
fair to exclude students from the benefits of a diploma because 
of a score on a test. 

7. Tests hamstring teachers , robbing them of autonomy and 
forcing them into a narrow mold. As professionals, teachers 
expect and enjoy the freedom to make judgments, think cre- 
atively, and act independently When assessments are narrowly 
focused, this autonomy is threatened. In the words of one el- 
ementary teacher, "All the things we did that made learning 
fun and that made children love school are out the window" 
(Pauline Gough 2000). 

Again, many policymakers would argue that this reduction 
in autonomy is not only tolerable, but desirable. They claim 
schools are trying to go in too many directions at once, and 
standards-based assessment applies a necessary discipline to 
the curriculum. For the good of the students, teachers may 
have to give up some of their favorite topics or activities. One 
Washington principal admitted: 

Quite frankly, it [the state-mandated assessment] is not popu- 
lar because you can't teach a lot of your pet units that you 
used to enjoy — you know, doing the luau because it was 
fun... it's a fun unit. We are much, much more directed. 
(Robin Lake and colleagues 1999) 

8. Testing takes too much time and distracts students and 
teachers from learning. The headlong rush to accountability 
may have perverse effects on learning. Barton notes, "There is 
an impatience at work here that is typically American; it is like 
pulling up the carrots to see how they are growing." 
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In Massachusetts, high school students can spend up to 10 
days taking components of the statewide test. In many states, 
the statewide accountability test is not the only game in town; 
the new assessments have not replaced the older tests, just 
been laid on top of them. Teacher Joseph Angaran (1999) says. 

In my district, the average 3rd grader is evaluated with the 
following instruments: a national norm-referenced test for 
school achievement, a test to determine school ability, and 
two state-mandated tests in reading and math. In addition, 
classroom teachers are required to conduct a writing assess- 
ment and a test for oral retelling of a narrative or a descrip- 
tive text. 

Considering that American schools typically have only 180 
days maximum in which to do their work, any time taken 
away from learning is serious. Surveys of teachers indicate that 
a "huge" amount of time is spent in test preparation begin- 
ning weeks before the assessment; half of teachers in one sur- 
vey said they spent more than thirty hours per year in test 
preparation (Haney). 

9. Tests create stress and anxiety among students . Class- 
room teachers frequently report that high-stakes tests create 
high anxiety and stress for students, and they worry that stu- 
dent self-esteem may suffer. Almost 61 percent of the North 
Carolina teachers surveyed by Jones and colleagues believed 
their pupils suffered more anxiety because of the state test, and 
almost half felt the program diminished students' love of learn- 
ing. William Mehrens observes that there is little empirical 
evidence on this point, and cites Ebel's comment that tests are 
probably less disturbing to children than "angry parents, play- 
ground bullies, bad dogs, shots from the doctor, and things 
that go bump in the night." 

But many policymakers would not be disturbed at learn- 
ing that tests were stressful. The whole point of having a high- 
stakes test is to create enough anxiety that students will take 
it seriously. Whether the new state testing programs are actu- 
ally having a positive motivational effect is still unknown, 
however, and the effect may differ from place to place. Some 
researchers believe that a moderate amount of anxiety has 
positive effects on performance, but that very low or very high 
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anxiety will undermine achievement (Vonda Kiplinger and 
Robert Linn 1993). It may be the attitudes of teachers, parents, 
and administrators — rather than the test itself — that determine 
children's response to assessment. 



Meeting the Assessment Challenge 

Clearly, assessment is a minefield for school leaders. On the 
one hand, meaningful accountability requires some kind of as- 
sessment. Without solid information about student perfor- 
mance, schools will never gain credibility from the public and 
will lack solid data for improving curriculum and instruction. 
Wrongly handled, however, assessments 1 will mislead stake- 
holders, generate stubborn resistance from parents, teachers, 
and students, and derail the educational future of many stu- 
dents. Worst of all, school leaders have to play the hand they 
were dealt, making the most of tests that have been mandated 
by higher authorities with little knowledge of local conditions. 

The remainder of this chapter synthesizes some basic as- 
sessment principles that will help school leaders though the 
assessment maze. 



Assessment Issues 

Anyone who has taken the standard graduate course on 
tests and measurements knows how quickly the discussion can 
spin off into arcane statistical analyses. Probably few adminis- 
trators would lay claim to more than a surface understanding 
of measurement principles. Fortunately, at a practical level the 
critical issues can be expressed rather simply. 

1. Content domain. Every test is aimed at measuring some 
body of knowledge or skills, from third-grade reading to elev- 
enth-grade science. How that domain is defined, and how 
questions are extracted from it, will establish the basis of its 
validity. 

Standardized achievement tests, because they are designed 
to be used across the country, are generic; test-makers analyze 
commonly used textbooks and curricula to arrive at some 
middle ground that will appeal to the maximum number of 
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schools. Thus, scores on standardized tests will indicate stu- 
dent performance on basic knowledge and skills that reason- 
ably reflect what "American children" are expected to know 
and do. However, the scores may be far less accurate in as- 
sessing what fifth-graders at Pine Grove Elementary are ex- 
pected to do. 

By contrast, in standards-based assessment the standards 
are the domain. Scanning a set of well-stated standards should 
allow accurate predictions about what will be on the test. With 
close alignment, instruction can become much more focused, 
giving priority to the knowledge and skills that will be as- 
sessed. 

No matter how a test defines its subject domain, however, 
it will only supply a sampling of the domain. There simply 
isn't enough time to measure all relevant knowledge and skills, 
so test-makers have to create a limited set of items that will 
accurately reflect the student's mastery of the domain. This cal- 
culation always requires some degree of subjective judgment, 
so every test is assumed to have some degree of measurement 
error. Because of this inevitable imprecision, assessment experts 
are unanimous in warning that no single score or test should 
be used for high-stakes decisions (American Psychological As- 
sociation 1999; American Educational Research Association 
1999; National Research Council 1999). 

2. Basis of comparison. The interpretation of any test ul- 
timately requires comparing the result to some standard of per- 
formance. Traditionally, the most common strategy has been 
to compare a student's performance with that of other stu- 
dents. For example, a student's score will be reported to be at 
the 81st percentile, meaning that he or she did as well as or 
better than 81 percent of other students. This norm-referenced 
standard is simple and easy to understand, and it allows teach- 
ers, parents, and policymakers to put student performance in 
a broad national context. 

(It is important to realize, however, that most norm-refer- 
enced tests do not directly compare students with their test- 
taking peers. That is, test-makers base comparisons on a rep- 
resentative group at the time the test is developed. Among 
other things, this accounts for the "Lake Wobegon effect" in 
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which most schools report their children are scoring "above 
average." As schools become familiar with the content and 
format of a test, successive groups of students do better and 
better. When a new test is introduced, or an old test is 
renormed, scores tend to dive.) 

In addition, norm-referenced tests are inherently competi- 
tive; when the slogan is "high standards for all," it can be dis- 
concerting to know that 50 percent of students will, by defi- 
nition, score below average. 

The alternative is the increasingly common criterion-refer- 
enced assessment, in which scores are compared to a designated 
level of achievement. For example, everyone scoring above 
ninety may be considered to be at the "mastery" or "profi- 
ciency" level. 

The criterion- referenced approach dominates standards- 
based assessment because it focuses attention on the standards 
themselves rather than on a comparative ranking of students. 
Typically, results will say something like "x percent of fourth- 
graders met the standards at the 'proficiency 7 level." Setting 
the "cut score" can be problematic, however, since it always 
requires some subjective judgment. (How good is good 
enough?) Unlike the standards themselves, which typically 
have explicit rationales and have been examined in public fo- 
rums of one kind or another, cut scores are often determined 
behind the scenes with little public explanation. 

Paul Barton notes that procedures for setting achievement 
levels are not well established, and Walt Haney has criticized 
the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills for using inappropri- 
ate methods to determine passing levels. 

3. Test format. The best-known format is multiple-choice, 
which lends itself to a quick sampling of student laiowledge 
at the expense of cognitive complexity. With the development 
of intellectually challenging standards, educators have begun 
to explore testing alternatives that provide feedback on more 
sophisticated types of knowledge. 

• Performance assessments seek to emulate real-world con- 
texts in which students can apply the desired skills. 
For example, students might be asked to demonstrate 
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how they would write a letter of application for a ^ 
job. 

• Authentic assessments go one step further by asking, stu- 
dents to physically implement the solution. For example, 
students would be asked to write and actually send a 
letter of application. 

• Portfolio assessments ask teachers and students to judge 
a representative sampling of student work over a period 
of time. 

These alternatives are often better able to capture the more 
complex kinds of thinking in today's standards, but they re- 
quire a much greater commitment of resources. They are still 
relatively rare on statewide assessments. 

4. Scale. The distinction here is simple. Large-scale assess- 
ments use a common instrument to measure the performance 
of large numbers of students (national, state, or district). Class- 
room assessments are the instruments or tasks devised and used 
by classroom teachers. Because classroom tests vary so much 
from teacher to teacher, they seldom get much discussion in 
the accountability debate. But because of their frequency and 
ubiquity, they can play a major role in integrating standards 
into the life of schools. 

5. Consequences. High-stakes assessments provide notable 
consequences for participants. Depending on results, students 
may fail to graduate, teachers may lose salary bonuses, and 
schools may face reconstitution. Low-stakes assessments provide 
information, but participants are not directly affected by the 
results. Both alternatives have advantages and disadvantages. 
Scores on low-stakes assessments tend not to be distorted by 
cramming or coaching, but indifference may lead students to 
perform under their capabilities. 

High-stakes tests sharpen motivation, but both students 
and teachers may focus more on the appearance of mastery 
than on actual understanding. In addition, high-stakes assess- 
ments have moral implications; when a test can lead to de- 
nial of diploma or loss of job, test-givers have a deep respon- 
sibility to ensure its validity, relevance, and fairness. 
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Instruments for Accountability 

As policymakers and educators have attempted to get ac- 
countability systems off the ground, a number of specific in- 
struments have helped shape the discussion. Not all these tests 
will play a direct role in a school's accountability plan, but 
some knowledge of them is an essential part of "assessment 
literacy." 

1. NAEP. The closest thing to a national assessment is the 
congressionally mandated National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), which since 1969 has provided ongoing as- 
sessment in reading, science, mathematics, writing, social stud- 
ies, and other subjects. Currently, NAEP is a collaboration of 
the National Assessment Governing Board, an appointed group 
that sets policy; the National Center for Education Statistics, 
which administers the program; and contractors who develop 
the assessments. 

Every two years, NAEP samples 120,000 students in grades 
4, 8, and 12, focusing on different subjects in different years. 
To minimize the disruptive effect of the assessment, students 
are not tested in all subjects, and test sessions are limited to 
two hours. The goal is to sample achievement in the selected 
subjects, not to evaluate students, and no names are collected. 

The tests are based on content frameworks developed 
through a consensus process involving teachers, curriculum 
experts, business representatives, policymakers, and the gen- 
eral public. The frameworks are not standards, but do provide 
a rough guide to test content. For example, the framework for 
the 1994 U.S. history assessment indicates that the test will be 
structured around four themes: change and continuity in 
American democracy, interactions of cultures, people and ideas, 
economic and technological changes, and the changing role of 
America in the world. The framework indicates that the test 
will assess both historical knowledge and perspective and his- 
torical analysis and interpretation. NAEP recognizes three lev- 
els of performance: basic (partial mastery of requisite knowl- 
edge and skills), proficient (solid academic performance) and 
advanced (superior performance). 

Although dubbed "the nation's report card," NAEP was 
not designed as an accountability measure but was rather in- 
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tended to provide a consistent criterion-referenced series of 
snapshots of student performance over time. As currently con- 
ducted, it provides limited evidence on individual students. 
However, since results are broken down by states, it does of- 
fer a simple comparison, and President Clinton proposed us- 
ing improvement on the NAEP (especially reducing the gap 
between high- and low-scoring students) as a basis for award- 
ing improvement grants (David Hoff 2000). 

2. National Voluntary Tests. Thus far the so-called "Na- 
tional Voluntary Tests" exist only as a concept. They represent 
a carefully hedged bet by federal policymakers who want to 
be on the record for higher standards but without encroach- 
ing on state and local prerogatives. Proposed by President 
Clinton in 1997, the' tests are designed to provide a consistent 
national framework for assessing student achievement. Unlike 
the NAEP tests. National Voluntary Tests will report results for 
individual students, allowing parents, teachers, and others to 
gauge student progress. As proposed, the tests would assess 
student achievement in reading at the fourth-grade level and 
in mathematics at the eighth-grade level, using items very 
similar to those on NAEP assessments. 

3. TIMSS. The Third International Mathematics and Science 
Study was the largest international assessment of students ever 
attempted. It was administered to students in forty countries 
in 1994-95, and again (on a more limited basis) in 1998-99 (re- 
sults for the most recent administration will be released in 
2001 ). 

The assessment probed student understanding of math and 
science on five different grade levels and also examined "con- 
textual factors" such as curricula, textbooks, and student de- 
mographics. The content framework for TIMSS was developed 
through a consensus process with math and science educators 
around the world. The framework includes content (knowl- 
edge), performance expectations (using the knowledge), and 
perspectives (attitudes, habits of mind, careers, and so forth). 

As with NAEP, TIMSS distributed its assessment across 
multiple students. For example, test questions in seventh and 
eighth grade were divided into eight booklets, but no student 
completed more than one booklet. Thus it was not designed 
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to assess individual students or schools. However, TIMSS has 
played a major indirect role in the accountability movement 
by serving as the benchmark for "world class," forcing Ameri- 
can educators to define standards in global terms. 

4. Standardized achievement tests. When people think of 
testing, standardized achievement tests are the examples most 
likely to come to mind. For decades, the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, the California 
Achievement Tests, and similar instruments satisfied educators 
who felt a need to measure program quality or student 
progress. 

More recently, practitioners, and sometimes the general 
public, have become disenchanted with the use of these tests, 
and even advocates of testing are dubious about linking these 
tests to standards-driven accountability. 

Standardized tests offer several advantages for accountabil- 
ity purposes, including relatively low cost and ease of admin- 
istration. Because they are norm-referenced, schools know 
where their students stand in comparison to a representative 
national sample. Even critics such as W. James Popham con- 
cede that the tests do a "wonderful" job of comparing student 
progress to a nationwide sample. 

On the other hand, standardized instruments are not al- 
ways well aligned with most school curricula, and even less 
so with the new standards. This is especially true when state 
standards emphasize critical thinking skills. 

5. State assessments. Virtually all states now require some 
kind of assessment to be taken statewide. The variety of require- 
ments makes it difficult to generalize; one assessment consult- 
ant says, "The one constant is that they are all different" (Lynn 
Olson 1999a). Forty-two states use criterion-referenced tests, of- 
ten aligned with state standards, but twenty-nine use some form 
of standardized test (meaning that some states require both). 
While multiple-choice questions are still common, many states 
have incorporated performance items into the assessments; two 
have made portfolio assessment a part of the process. English 
and math are the most frequently tested subjects. 

The quality of state assessment systems appears to be vari- 
able. A 1997 study by the advocacy group FairTest criticized 
many states for overreliance on norm-referenced multiple- 
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choice tests that were poorly aligned with standards. The 
group further criticized some states for testing too often, for 
failing to review the effectiveness of their assessment systems, 
and, most of all, for using a single test as a requirement for 
graduation. 

Some of these problems may simply be birth pains as 
states move into the assessment business and begin to sort 
their way through the complexities of measuring student per- 
formance. Over a period of several years, the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has found noticeable improvement in state 
standards and assessment systems, and many state-developed 
instruments will likely continue to improve as their makers 
gain experience. 

6. Classroom assessments. Teacher-made tests get relatively 
little attention in the accountability arena, undoubtedly because 
their diversity defies generalization. Lacking common content, 
and administered under a variety of conditions, classroom tests 
provide no basis for consistent measurement of student per- 
formance. However, they can play a vital role in moving 
schools toward greater alignment with state standards. When 
classroom assessments begin to present students with the same 
kind of cognitive challenges as the standards, the new forms 
of thinking become an everyday activity, not just an annual 
event. 



Developing an Assessment System 

Clearly the stakes in high-stakes testing go beyond deter- 
mining who graduates or gets a bonus; the effectiveness of the 
entire accountability system is on the line. Without accurate 
knowledge of results, schools will remain rudderless in their 
efforts to reach higher standards. 

Assessment makes everyone edgy and somewhat defensive, 
with the specter of public embarrassment never far away. 
School leaders can expect to deal with a full range of emo- 
tions from members of the school community: anxiety, frustra- 
tion, anger, and despair, interspersed with moments of relief 
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and, on rare occasion, joy. Keeping a steady course and a level 
head is a major leadership challenge. 

Worst of all, state-mandated systems leave local leaders 
with limited control and few options, sometimes having to live 
with an inflexible and poorly designed system that no one at 
the local level asked for. But even under those circumstances, 
principals and district officials can take affirmative steps to en- 
sure that assessment is carried out in a way that results in 
maximum benefit to teachers, students, and parents. In the 
long run, principals who are both knowledgeable and passion- 
ate about the role of assessment can help others understand 
the benefits and limits of assessment, and can even hope to 
have some influence on testing practices. 

Because assessment policies vary so much from state to 
state, detailed action plans are impractical in a book intended 
for a national audience. However, the guidelines that follow 
provide the nucleus of an informed and thoughtful approach 
to the assessment labyrinth. 

1. Be clear on purpose . Policymakers have multiple reasons 
for mandating assessments, not all of which are compatible or 
achievable with the same instrument. Lorraine McDonnell 
(1994) interviewed federal and state policymakers about their 
hopes for assessment, and found at least seven distinct pur- 
poses: 

• providing information about the status of the educational 
system 

• aiding in instructional decisions about individual stu- 
dents 

• bringing greater curricular coherence 

• motivating students to perform better and parents to de- 
mand better performance 

• acting as a lever to change instructional content and 
strategies 

• holding schools and educators accountable for student 
performance 

• certifying individual students as having attained speci- 
fied levels of mastery 
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An assessment that is effective for one purpose will not 
necessarily be appropriate for other purposes. One of the de- 
fining acts of leadership is pointing a direction when every- 
one is confused. Leaders can serve their schools well by ask- 
ing (and helping answer) the crucial questions: Why are we 
giving this test? How will students, teachers, and parents ben- 
efit? What will we learn from the test and why do we need 
to know it? Even when the state-mandated assessment appears 
to be badly designed or poorly aligned with standards, lead- 
ers can help the community understand the limits on what can 
be learned. 

2. Evaluate existing tests. Once the purpose is clear, 
schools can evaluate their overall testing program. For each 
test, the key questions are: 

• What does this test accomplish for us? 

• Does it give us meaningful feedback on our goals? 

• Is the test valid for the purpose we have in mind? 

• Do we actually use the information from this test to 
make decisions about placement, promotion, remediation, 
or curriculum? 

A careful evaluation may discover that the national 
achievement test given every two years has a very poor match 
with the district curriculum. Or, it may turn out that scores 
from the test are simply filed and forgotten. 

3. Align assessment with the standards. The essence of 
standards-based accountability is a tight link between stan- 
dards and assessment. If the content of the assessment does 
not reflect the standards, then the effort will be wasted, or even 
counterproductive as the immediacy of the test pulls teachers' 
attention away from the standards. Without careful alignment, 
accountability becomes a buzzword devoid of substance. 

In districts coping with mandated state assessments, the 
alignment has ostensibly occurred at the state level, and the 
district's major responsibility is making sure the standards are 
reflected in . the curriculum. (However, some state tests are not 
well aligned, presenting districts with the awkward situation 
of trying to boost student achievement on an assessment that 
has little to do with the standards.) 
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One area in which the school does control alignment is 
classroom testing. Robert Marzano and John Kendall (1996) 
argue that classroom assessments — not national or state tests — 
should be the primary tools for evaluating standards-based ac- 
countability. For one thing, teachers know students better than 
anyone else in the system. In addition, large-scale assessments 
usually measure only a small sampling of student performance, 
making them prone to measurement error. (Marzano and 
Kendall note that the measurement error on a typical standard- 
ized achievement test may range up to an entire year in grade- 
equivalency scores.) 

Classroom assessments, while less elaborate than large-scale 
assessments, will cover more ground over the course of a year, 
reducing the impact of measurement error. Finally, aligning 
classroom assessments with standards begins to focus instruc- 
tion on the desired goals. No matter how strongly the new 
standards have been injected into the curriculum, they will 
have little impact on learning unless they also show up on 
weekly tests and quizzes. 

Classroom assessment does not change easily. The stan- 
dards often involve more than just new content; they also re- 
quire more complex forms of thinking that will require new 
kinds of test questions. Professional development aimed at test- 
writing strategies may be necessary. Marzano and Kendall 
point out that teachers will need a diverse array of assessment 
tools, not only the traditional forced-choice items (true-false, 
multiple-choice) but essays, performance tests, and portfolios. 

4. Use multiple forms of assessment. If testing experts 
agree on one thing, it 7 s that high-stakes decisions should never 
rest on a single measure (American Psychological Association 
1999; American Educational Research Association 1999; Na- 
tional Research Council 1999; Learning First Alliance 2001; 
Monte Neill 1997). Using a variety of assessment tools provides 
a more accurate readout of student capabilities and gives more 
students a chance to perform under optimum conditions. Per- 
formance assessment, portfolios, self-evaluation, and exhibitions 
(for example, senior projects) should be a part of the overall 
assessment system. 
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5. Make fairness an integral part of the system. High- 
stakes testing has powerful ethical implications. To deny a 
diploma is to change the course of a life — not the kind of thing 
that should be done lightly. The testing disparity between mi- 
nority and white students is an unmistakable red flag to any- 
one concerned about students' futures, as is the assumption 
that the new standards apply even to those with disabilities. 
Justice requires both that all students be held accountable to 
the standards and that all students have (1) an opportunity to 
learn the standards and (2) a chance to express their knowl- 
edge in the best way they can. 

Concrete answers here are elusive; as noted earlier, the 
achievement gap has thus far resisted all efforts to erase it. Par- 
tial solutions may be found in using a variety of assessments; 
allowing appropriate accommodations; being sensitive to lan- 
guage differences; providing remediation for those who fail 
high-stakes tests; and making sure that all students have ac- 
cess to adequate resources and opportunity to learn (Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association). 

6. Practice openness. If a school has any dirty laundry, it 
will be flapping in full view when test results are published. 
The potential for embarrassment is discomforting but inevi- 
table, so school leaders should set the right tone by putting 
aside defensiveness and addressing the results openly and 
honestly. Communication should be steady before, during, and 
after the assessment. 

Parents and other community members should hear the 
full story: what efforts the school is making to meet the new 
standards; what the assessment is like and what strengths and 
weaknesses it has; what the results are and how those com- 
pare with previous tests; and, above all, what the assessment 
has taught us and how it will help us improve instruction next 
year. Successes should be recognized and applauded, but too 
much fanfare this year may backfire next year when scores 
take a dip. Assessment is a tool for improvement, not an ath- 
letic contest. 

7. Treat assessment as a learning opportunity. This goes to 
the heart of the accountability paradigm: Assessment is the cor- 
rective steering that keeps the whole enterprise on track. Ide- 
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ally, people should deal with test scores as dispassionately as 
a thermostat deals with a change in temperature. We know 
they don't, of course. High stakes keep everyone on edge; stu- 
dents worry about their future and teachers worry about their 
reputation, while the school's critics eagerly wait for an op- 
portunity to pounce on a poor showing. However, the school's 
leader can provide a welcome steadying influence by calmly 
and persistently asking, "What have we learned?" 



Assessment and Motivation 

Does assessment motivate students and teachers? Any edu- 
cator knows the unambiguous answer to that question: yes! 
The real question is what it motivates them to do. 

In accountability theory, assessments are the crucial bridge 
between goals and consequences. They offer tangible, system- 
atic evidence that teachers and students are fulfilling expecta- 
tions, thereby triggering the appropriate rewards or sanctions. 
Knowing this, students and teachers will take the necessary 
steps to ensure that the standards are met. 

Stated that way, the theory is simple and compelling, but 
actually somewhat misleading. When policymakers decree that 
achievement of standards will be measured by high-stakes 
tests, they ensure that motivation will be focused on passing the 
test , not on achieving the standards. The distinction is subtle, but 
significant. 

When students and teachers are focused on standards, we 
can expect them to engage in continual study, inquiry, and 
reflection as they seek answers to crucial questions: What is 
the goal? How close are we to achieving it? What steps would 
bring us closer? In other words, the standards function as 
guides to the learning process, encouraging thoughts and ac- 
tions that lead students closer to the goal. 

By contrast, tests require students only to demonstrate that 
the standards have been achieved (or, at the minimum, to cre- 
ate the impression that the standards have been achieved). Test 
evaluators see only what the student has put on paper, not the 
activities and thought processes that have preceded the test; 
as long as the answer falls within predetermined limits, the 
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student wall get credit for achieving the standard. For purposes 
of earning rewards or avoiding sanctions, a correct guess is as 
good as a genuine insight. 

Thus students may find it advantageous to rely on shrewd 
guesswork, while teachers may be tempted to improve student 
guessing by teaching test-taking skills. (Ironically, a strong test- 
preparation effort may actually diminish the instructional time 
available for teaching the standards themselves.) Teachers may 
also decide to teach to the test, narrowly focusing instruction 
on concepts likely to be tested. More rarely — but still too of- 
ten — both students and teachers may cross the line to overt 
cheating. In short, high-stakes testing unquestionably energizes 
students and teachers, but not necessarily in the way that 
policymakers intend. 

In addition, high stakes can distract and demoralize stu- 
dents. Most motivational specialists say that moderate anxiety 
improves performance but high anxiety undermines it. When 
a lot is riding on the outcome, worry about one's performance 
can inhibit performance (Moshe Zeidner 1998). A simple 
thought experiment illustrates the point. If you lay a four-inch- 
wide beam on the ground, you can probably walk it end-to- 
end without difficulty. Now imagine that the same beam 
stretches from the roof of one skyscraper to another. 

Finally, high-stakes assessment can diminish teachers' sense 
of autonomy. In theory, today's accountability promises teach- 
ers freedom of methods in exchange for achievement of des- 
ignated standards. But knowing that their reputation, their 
compensation, and their students' future depend on the out- 
come of a single test, most teachers will see themselves as 
having only a narrow range of instructional options. Under 
those conditions, they are unlikely to have much enthusiasm 
for standards. 

None of these motivational considerations eliminates the 
need for assessment, which is essential to keeping the system 
on track. But they do support the growing number of educa- 
tors who have argued that accountability should not rest on a 
single high-stakes measure. Although the logic of accountabil- 
ity requires assessment, it does not require that rewards and 
sanctions flow from a one-time, all-or-nothing test. Measuring 
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performance over time, using a variety of methods, lowers the 
stakes on any given occasion and makes it more likely that 
both students and teachers will focus on achieving the stan- 
dards, not just passing the test. 
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Use of Performance Data: 

Indicators and School Report Cards 



Will widespread public knowledge of schools' per- 
formance lead to demands for improvement? 



A 

JJL Ak.mericans who used to wait with sweaty palms for 
grades to be passed out probably take a certain amount of sat- 
isfaction in knowing that educators themselves now receive re- 
port cards and go through some of the same anxious moments. 

Today's accountability demands that test scores as well as 
other "quality indicators" be heavily publicized. The assump- 
tion is that since the school is a publicly funded, democrati- 
cally governed institution, widespread public knowledge of 
performance will lead to demands for improvement. Moreover, 
when results are public, professional pride will lead educators 
to work even harder to achieve good results. As the Southern 
Regional Education Board (2000) put it: 

Ratings raise awareness, provide focus and energize schools 
and communities to work to improve student achievement. 

At their best, ratings can provide momentum, measure 
schools' progress and show parents, the public and policy- 
makers that schools can improve. 

Or as a participant in an earlier SREB study said, "What 
gets measured gets taught. What gets reported gets taught 
twice as well" (Southern Regional Education Board). 

Early experience with school report cards has shown, how- . 
ever, that merely publicizing results does not by itself lead to 
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clear improvement strategies. Karen Levesque and colleagues 
(1996) note that school leaders may find the data useful for 
public-relations purposes, but that teachers do not find them 
useful in assessing their own performance or that of their stu- 
dents. Numbers are just numbers, and, without a meaningful 
context in which to interpret them, they may confuse as eas- 
ily as clarify. Just as important, schools must be prepared to 
use the data to generate focused improvement strategies. 

This chapter examines the role of performance data in sup- 
porting school improvement. The first section describes a va- 
riety of educational indicators that can reveal the school's "vital 
signs." The second section tells how selected indicators can be 
packaged and presented in a "school report card." The chap- 
ter closes by discussing the ways that schools can go beyond 
mere reporting to become truly data-driven, using results to 
guide reform. 



Educational Indicators 

An educational indicator is a statistic that shows something 
about the performance or health of the education system. For 
example, test scores or dropout rates are often believed to re- 
veal how well a school is doing. However, mere bits of data 
do not constitute indicators; the figures must also have some 
reference point or standard of comparison to make them use- 
ful. To say that a school's fourth-graders achieved an average 
score of 83 is meaningless unless we know how well that sat- 
isfies the designated standards or how it compares with other 
schools (Jeannie Oakes 1986). 

Usually, an indicator will fulfill one of the following pur- 
poses: 

• Describe the school's performance in light of some ac- 
cepted benchmark. 

• Describe features that are associated with desired out- 
comes (for example, instructional time). 

• Illuminate central features of the school that are usually 
a sign of overall health (for example, curriculum offer- 
ings). 
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• Provide information relevant to current policy or prob- 
lems (for example, a school concerned about disparate 
test results would be interested in data showing how 
different ethnic groups fared on the statewide test). 

What indicators cannot do is determine the significance of 
the information or decide what steps should be taken as a re- 
sult. School performance is not like economic performance, in 
which everything can be reduced to a common scale of value; 
human judgment is always required (Richard Shavelson and 
colleagues 1991a). Oakes adds this caution: 

Indicators can provide valuable information to guide the de- 
bate and dialogue about whether school is sick or well, ef- 
fective or ineffective. But judgments about the health of the 
educational system can only be made by interpreting indi- 
cator data in the context of educational values and experi- 
ence with schooling. 

This can be seen by imagining that a school's fourth-grad- 
ers performed at the following levels on a state mathematics 
assessment: 

"Advanced" — 7 percent 
"Proficient" — 29 percent 
"Basic" — 37 percent 
"Needs work" — 27 percent 

What should we make of these results? Is this about what 
we could expect? What actions should we take as a result? An- 
swers will be elusive until we ask some additional questions: 

• How does this compare with other fourth-graders 
around the state? 

• How does this compare with the score of last year's 
fourth-graders at this school? 

• How does this compare with the performance of this 
group when they were third-graders? (In other words, 
how much gain has occurred?) 

• To what degree have students had the opportunity to 
learn the material? For example, have standards been in- 
tegrated into the curriculum? 
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• To what degree do demographic factors affect the scores? 

Although we can eventually gain confidence that we know 
what the scores mean, we are still faced with the question of 
what action to take. Should the priority be getting students 
from "needs work" to "basic," or is it more important to in- 
crease the numbers attaining "proficient"? And what should 
we be doing differently to get that kind of improvement? Do 
we need to adopt new instructional approaches? Hire better 
qualified teachers? Reduce class size? Whatever the answers 
to those questions, it is not the indicators that will tell us, but 
our own professional judgment. The indicators merely ensure 
that our judgment is grounded in the current reality. 

Beyond these issues, Oakes suggests that good indicators 
have several technical qualities: 

• They measure features common to many schools, thus 
permitting meaningful comparisons. 

• They measure enduring features, not transient events. 

• They are readily understood by stakeholders. 

• They can be gathered in a way that is relatively conve- 
nient and economical. 

• They are generally accepted as valid and reliable statis- 
tics. 



Types of Indicators 

Schools have a multitude of statistics to choose from (as 
anyone responsible for filling out state and federal reports can 
attest). What should be included? 

According to Oakes, "to properly specify which indicators 
should be a part of a system, we need a model of how the 
education system works." Thus, if we believe that teacher 
quality plays a major role in student achievement, we need 
some way to measure teacher quality. Unfortunately, there is 
no single model of educational success, which means that in- 
dicator systems can vary dramatically from state to state and 
district to district. 
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Shavelson and colleagues (1991b) note that indicators fall 
into three broad categories: those that measure inputs, such as 
money; those that measure processes, such as school gover- 
nance; and those that measure outputs, such as test scores. The 
current accountability movement emphasizes outputs, but in- 
puts and processes may also be worth measuring because they 
constitute enabling conditions that lead to outcomes. 

Robert Linn and Eva Baker (1998) classify indicators by the 
degree to which schools can control them. One category con- 
tains indicators that schools are held directly accountable for, 
such as test scores and attendance. A second category contains 
items that are only marginally under the control of schools, 
such as the percentage of teachers with appropriate certifica- 
tion. (Although schools are responsible for hiring, they have 
no way of ensuring that supply will meet demand.) The third 
category contains indicators that are beyond the control of 
schools, such as student demographics. Linn and Baker argue 
that it makes most sense for schools to focus on what they can 
control. 

States and districts use a wide variety of indicators in re- 
porting results: 

1. Test scores . These are almost universally included, because 
everyone agrees that student achievement is the bottom-line 
indicator of school health and effectiveness. Although not ev- 
eryone agrees that existing tests are an adequate measure of 
achievement, in today's accountability climate their presence is 
unavoidable. However, great care is required in presenting and 
interpreting the information. 

2. Other achievement indicators. For those who believe that 
tests fail to tap the full range of student achievement, other 
measures exist, Gerald Bracey (2000) lists the following: per- 
centage of students taking college-admissions tests, percentage 
of students taking advanced-placement courses or International 
Baccalaureate tests, percentage of students going on to 
postsecondary institutions, and student success rate in college. 

3. Student behavior. These types of indicators include data 
on attendance, school persistence, and disciplinary actions. 
While these do not directly predict achievement, virtually ev- 
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eryone assumes that orderly classrooms arid student attendance 
provide crucial enabling conditions for achievement. 

4. Instructional quality . Indicators may focus on curriculum 
content, class size, and instructional methods. 

5. Teacher quality. This category includes data on the num- 
ber of teachers teaching out of certification or major, number 
of substitutes employed, degrees earned, years of experience, 
and percentage of teachers involved in professional-develop- 
ment activities. 

6. Resource base. While arguments persist over the link be- 
tween student achievement and size of budget, most people 
take the commonsense view that there is some relationship 
between resources and achievement. Possible indicators include 
the size of the budget, the percentage allocated to instruction, 
adequacy of facilities, and age of textbooks. 

7. Stakeholder satisfaction. In terms of consequences to 
schools, the real bottom-line indicator may be the degree to 
which the community is satisfied. Measures of satisfaction from 
different stakeholders — parents, businesses, higher education 
institutions — can prove enlightening, and some districts are 
even experimenting with student and parent evaluation of 
teachers (Jay Mathews 2000). Bracey suggests that the degree 
of parental involvement is another good indicator. 

8. Contextual factors. Some information, while not directly 
related to performance, helps to illuminate performance data. 
The most obvious example is demographic information; test 
scores will mean very different things in a suburban district 
where 85 percent of high-school graduates go on to college and 
in an urban district with high concentrations of students from 
households with low socioeconomic status. 



Deciding Which Indicators To Use 

Administrators who wish to create an indicator system 
should exercise selectivity. Indiscriminate data collection not 
only costs time and effort, it overwhelms those who need to 
use the data, mixing the significant with the irrelevant. More- 
over, the mere existence of data can incite action that is mis- 
guided. If a test score is low, the immediate impulse is to act 
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to raise it — regardless of the reasons it was low to begin with. 
Even when a particular indicator conveys potentially valuable 
information, it can have perverse policy effects. 

For example, some states are now tracking performance 
data by racial/ ethnic groups. While such tracking has the ben- 
efit of making disparities obvious, it could, in one scenario, 
lead to abandonment of the assessment as discriminatory, 
rather than prompting efforts to improve performance. (In 
another scenario, it could lead educators working with high- 
need populations to shrug and say, "You can't expect too 
much.") 

When choosing indicators, board members and educators 
should be able to answer three questions: 

• Why is this information important? 

• How much effort is required to track the data? 

• How will we use this information when we get it? 



Preparing the School Report Card 

School report cards originated in the comparative "wall 
charts" developed during the Reagan Administration by Sec- 
retary of Education Terrell Bell. Bell's purpose was to put pres- 
sure on an education system that he felt was badly lagging 
in performance. 

Although the wall charts were much criticized as superfi- 
cial and misleading, the underlying concept has thrived as 
state after state has mandated some form of public reporting 
of school performance; by 2001 forty-one states are expected 
to have them. The content and formats of the reports are as 
diverse as the states that created them. Some just contain num- 
bers with no commentary, whereas others run to a dozen 
pages or more (Lynn Olson 1999b). 

Nor is their effectiveness proven. A survey by Education 
Week found that a majority of educational stakeholders had 
never even seen a school report card, nor had most of them 
sought out the information. Whereas 90 percent of community 
members thought that such public reports would motivate 
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teachers to work harder, few were able to explain how they 
themselves could use the information as a lever to improve 
schools; many parents said that poor performance would sim- 
ply drive them to transfer their children to different schools 
(Olson 1999d). 

Districts typically have little to say about state report cards, 
whose contents are mandated by legislation. Once the data are 
transmitted to the state, the education agency compiles the in- 
formation and distributes it according to the designated for- 
mat. (Examples are available on many state education agency 
websites.) 

States sometimes ask districts to create and distribute their 
own report cards, and even when this is not the case, districts 
may find it to their advantage to formulate their own report — 
if only in self-defense. A growing number of companies and 
nonprofit organizations are setting up websites that provide ob- 
jective data as well as more subjective ratings; some of them, 
in the words of a California principal, “are just awful/' 

Schools that publish their own performance reports can 
establish the proper context for understanding the information. 
And by tailoring the report to suit the needs and interests of 
a local audience, they can make themselves the first and most 
important stop for anyone seeking information on the school. 
This section explores possible strategies for designing such a 
local report card. 



Developing an Interpretive Context 

As noted earlier, naked facts and figures can create confu- 
sion and sometimes misperceptions. Thus, the first step in de- 
veloping an effective report card is to decide on an interpre- 
tive context that will make the information meaningful. This 
requires not just gathering data, but asking the questions that 
will actually result in change. Why are we highlighting these 
particular data? What do they tell us about the health of our 
schools? How can we use this information to make changes 
that will bring us closer to our goals? 

Purpose. For policymakers, the primary purpose of public 
reporting is to satisfy accountability, but stakeholders have 
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more practical needs that go beyond that abstract principle. 
Everyone in the educational system has specific kinds of ques- 
tions that require solid answers. What kind of an education is 
my child receiving? Is the school providing a humane, child- 
friendly environment? What are the most urgent educational 
and developmental needs of our students? How can we im- 
prove student achievement? 

Unless we examine data that can answer such questions, 
the reporting system will serve little practical purpose. Karen 
Levesque and colleagues (1998) note, "If performance indica- 
tors are not rooted in goals, the indicators themselves may 
become the de facto goals, and improving the data — rather 
than the underlying performance — may become an end in it- 
self." 

Goals can come from many sources. For example, a well- 
crafted mission statement formulated with broad involvement 
of the school community will provide useful guidance on dis- 
trict priorities. Some goals may be found in strategic plans; 
others may surface in discussions of the local inservice com- 
mittee. Whatever the source, Levesque and colleagues (1998) 
suggest that helpful goals have six characteristics: 

• meaningful (having a clear meaning and apparent value) 

• realistic (being achievable in a reasonable time) 

• complementary (supporting other key goals) 

• prioritized (allowing choices to be made when resources are 
limited) 

• agreed to (accepted by stakeholders) 

• measurable (permitting a specific level of performance or nu- 
merical target) 

Theory. As noted earlier, data make sense only in the light 
of some theory or model of education. Raw information by it- 
self provides little direction. If test scores are down, we can 
agree that is not good, but that does not tell us what steps to 
take. Rather, we first consult our implicit theories about what 
it takes to raise achievement — a more tightly focused curricu- 
lum, for example, or qualified teachers, or reduced class size. 
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These theories tell us the kind of information we should 
be seeking. If we believe class size is critical to achievement, 
we need to collect data on class size. If we think that time on 
task is a critical variable, we need to generate data on how 
teachers are using class time. If we believe that orderly class- 
rooms are the key to learning, then we should be collecting 
information on student behavior. 

Without focused information that allows us to act on our 
theories, test scores alone are likely to generate random behav- 
ior. (Our theories may prove to be wrong, of course, but the 
right kind of information at least allows us to realize it and 
redirect our efforts.) 

Audience. Not everyone in the educational community has 
the same information needs. Parents want to know the kind 
of experience their children are having; staff members need to 
know where to focus their improvement efforts; community 
members may just want general reassurance that things are on 
the right track. 

When Education Week conducted focus groups with parents 
and citizens, test scores were considered important, but not the 
most important; school safety and teacher qualifications topped 
the list for parents. Parents tended to share teachers' concerns, 
such as class size, but were more attracted to performance 
items than to input measures such as spending. 

While agreeing that test scores were important, most stake- 
holders had some skepticism about the value of the available 
information; a majority felt that test scores should not be the 
only item by which schools should be judged. For example, 
parents were equally interested in school safety, teacher quali- 
fications, and class size. In addition, many community mem* 
bers were not greatly interested in data on the school's demo- 
graphic context, in part because they felt this information was 
being offered as an excuse for the schools' inadequate perfor- 
mance (Lynn Olson 1999b). 

Narrative. To be an effective communication tool, perfor- 
mance reports should tell a story. As with any good story, the 
school's report will have several critical elements. 

"Here are the goals we set" Every story is in some way a 
quest; the dramatic tension comes from knowing that the pro- 
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tagonists are trying to achieve some worthy goal and that they 
will encounter obstacles along the way The stated goal may 
simply be improvement over last year's score on the state as- 
sessment, or it may be aimed at a more specific target (for 
example, "at least 80 percent of seventh-graders will achieve 
at least the 'basic' level on the state math assessment"). In 
other schools, the goal could be increasing attendance or re- 
ducing disciplinary incidents. 

" Here's how we tried to reach those goals." This is often 
a missing piece of the story; parents and other community 
members usually see the year-to-year results but are not al- 
ways aware of the efforts that schools have made to improve 
those outcomes. This part of the report gives schools a chance 
to let the public see that the intervening year has not just been 
more of the same old methods, but that focused initiatives 
have attempted to address district needs and boost student 
achievement. 

" Here's how we did" This, of course, remains the heart of 
the report, an inescapable bottom line that forces everyone to 
confront reality. The goals were achieved, or they weren't. 

"Here's what we think the results mean" This is the be- 
ginning of the crucial next step to put the data to work. If the 
scores fall short of the goal, what are the likely causes? If we 
did achieve the goals, what accounts for that? Which of our 
efforts seemed to have an impact? Results do not always speak 
for themselves, and careful interpretation may be needed (see 
next section). 

" Here's how we're responding." Whatever the results, they 
should generate new goals for the coming year. Based on our 
interpretation of what happened, we should be ready to en- 
hance the initiatives that seemed to work and drop or adapt 
the approaches that seemed unproductive. 

Interpretation. Almost half a century ago, Darrell Huff 
(1954) made many Americans conscious of something they had 
probably sensed for a long time when he said the best way 
to lie is with numbers: "A well-wrapped statistic is better than 
Hitler's Trig lie'; it misleads, yet it cannot be pinned on you." 
But deliberate deception is less of a problem than the "spin" 
that interested parties give the numbers. Few people under- 
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stand the statistics behind a set of test scores, so they tend to 
take the numbers at face value and fit them into whatever 
conceptual framework makes the most sense. For some, the 
glass ends up half full; for others, it's clearly half empty. 

Educators walk a fine line in providing an interpretation 
in their performance reports. On the one hand, raw numbers 
can be mystifying or even misleading, so some kind of inter- 
pretive context will help the public make sense of the data. 
On the other hand, interpretation that appears defensive, eva- 
sive, or self-serving will probably be dismissed by a public 
with a low tolerance for spin doctoring. 

Interpretation begins with an explanation of how the num- 
bers are generated, including some idea of the nature of the 
assessment. (Parents who assume the math assessment is about 
basic computation may rethink their interpretations when they 
see sample questions that ask students to solve a life-like prob- 
lem and then explain why their answer is correct.) For ex- 
ample, Coronado Village Elementary School (1998) in Califor- 
nia says this of their district writing assessment: 

A District developed Writing Assessment has been given to 
students in grades 2 and 5 for three years. The goal of this 
assessment is to improve the quality of student writing and 
thinking across the curriculum. With training on how to 
score the tests, teachers used a rating scale (or rubric) to 
score the papers. A three-point rubric was used for grade 2, 
while grade 5 was scored using a six- point rubric. Teachers 
were asked to review individual results with each student 
and discuss ways to improve the writing. 

Second, there should be some indication of what level of 
performance the numbers represent. Is a score of 45 consid- 
ered basic, proficient, or advanced? In turn, what do those 
labels mean in practical terms? (What can "advanced" students 
do that "proficient" students cannot?) For example, the New 
York State report card (New York Department of Education 
2000), which shows four levels of achievement on the fourth- 
grade mathematics assessment, explains level 2 this way: 

These students need extra help to meet the standards and 
pass the Regents examination. They show some knowledge 
and skill for each key idea for elementary students, but no 
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knowledge and skills for the key ideas for intermediate stu- 
dents. They use basic mathematics facts, work with whole 
numbers, and identify units of measurement. They can use 
manipulatives to solve for an unknown. 

Third, what is the trend line? How do this year's scores 
match up against last year's? If we aren't at the desired level, 
are we at least heading in the right direction? The answer may 
not be immediately clear, since year-to-year changes in perfor- 
mance can occur for any number of reasons. For example, any 
veteran teacher can testify to the fact some classes have un- 
usual collections of talent, resulting in stellar performance 
throughout their school careers, whereas others struggle for 
everything they get. A "star" group (or the converse) can give 
a misleading impression about current-year scores. In addition, 
simple measurement error may be responsible for other 
changes. Karen Levesque and colleagues (1998) warn, "Be cau- 
tious about concluding that a trend exists when you have only 
a few data points and the changes are small." Only when the 
shift persists for several years does it constitute a trend. 

No matter how uncomfortable educators are with the idea 
of being compared with other schools, the public will inevita- 
bly do some kind of benchmarking against the performance 
of other schools, either nationally or locally. (Local news me- 
dia routinely publish side-by-side comparisons of schools in 
their circulation area.) For that reason, performance reports 
should provide information that lets people make valid com- 
parisons. 

The first requirement is making sure that comparison is 
apples to apples, something not necessarily guaranteed, and' 
not always easy to determine. For example, Oakes notes that 
"attendance" sometimes means the number physically in at- 
tendance, but at other times includes those who have "ex- 
cused" absences. 

Second, the community should have some idea of how 
meaningful school- to-school differences are. Even a few points 
may loom large unless people understand that the difference 
is within the range of measurement error. 

Finally, consumers of the report should understand the con- 
textual factors that affect relative performance. A school with 
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high numbers of students who are low in English proficiency, 
low in socioeconomic status, or transient will be at an obvi- 
ous disadvantage when compared to an affluent suburban 
school. 

This contextual information needs to be handled deftly, 
however. As noted earlier, the public is likely to see hand- 
wringing about demographic factors as a kind of excuse-mak- 
ing. In addition, continual harping on student background may 
not only offend groups in the community but may inadvert- 
ently reinforce existing stereotypes about certain kinds of stu- 
dent who "just can't learn." The slogan "high standards for 
all students" may be unrealistic in the short-term, but it con- 
stitutes a moral commitment that schools cannot walk away 
from. 

One way out of this dilemma is to adopt a "value-added" 
approach to assessment reporting. Value-added assessment, 
developed by William Sanders (1998) and used as the foun- 
dation of Tennessee's accountability program, attempts to mea- 
sure longitudinal student growth rather than taking a cross- 
section of performance at a particular grade level. Thus, instead 
of simply noting whether this year's fourth-graders did better 
than last year's fourth-graders, value-added assessment mea- 
sures how much this year's crop of fourth-graders have 
learned in the past year 

The value-added approach is fairly new, and not yet uni- 
versally accepted among measurement specialists, but it pro- 
vides a commonsense way of getting around demographic 
variables. Unfortunately, the statistical procedures needed to 
implement it are complex, and may be beyond the resources 
of schools or smaller districts. Statewide networks or consor- 
tia could provide the necessary expertise (Dennie Palmer Wolf 
and Ann Marie White 2000). 



Presenting and Disseminating the Report 

One of the challenges of putting together a school-perfor- 
mance report is that not everyone wants the same level of in- 
formation. Too little information, and some people will become 
frustrated with the incomplete picture. Too much information. 
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and people are overwhelmed. There is no perfect solution, 
though some districts have used a multilevel approach, pro- 
viding a kind of "executive summary" for those who are just 
interested in the basic information, with more detailed supple- 
ments for those who want more. Web-based reports readily 
lend themselves to this approach, with a main page of basic 
information containing hyperlinks to more detailed data, 

Another issue is readability. A report jammed with figures 
presented in no apparent order and with little accompanying 
narrative is as inviting as a telephone book. An uncluttered, 
visually appealing layout will make it more likely that com- 
munity members will actually read the document. For example, 
the Los Angeles Unified School District has adopted a stan- 
dard graphic modeled after a dashboard (see figure 5.1). Skill- 
ful use of visuals such as bar graphs, pie charts, and frequency 
distributions can also enhance the report's appearance and 
readability. 

Concern for a clean appearance should never get in the 
way of communicating essential information. Readers often 
need clear explanations of what the data represent (for ex- 
ample, "percent" and "percentile" are often confused). 

Once the report is prepared, there are many options for 
disseminating it. It can be presented at PTA meetings or an- 
nual district meetings, printed in the local paper, mailed to 
parents and key community stakeholders, or placed in librar- 
ies, doctors' offices, and banks. Putting the report on the dis- 
trict website will make it available for inspection at any time 
during the year. 

Communication need not end with dissemination of the re- 
port. Kate Jamentz (1998a) has described an approach called 
"accountability dialogues" in which stakeholders come together 
to achieve common understanding on standards, performance, 
and accountability. The emphasis in these sessions is not on 
"educating" the public, but on mutual listening that gives com- 
munity members and educators a chance to express their con- 
cerns and simultaneously understand the concerns of others. 
Jamentz notes that such "authentic accountability" is not easy, 
requiring "not only courage, but capacities for public outreach, 
data collection and analysis, effective communications, group 
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Source: Regents of the University of California. School Report Card. Copy- 
right © 1999 Regents of the University of California. Reprinted with 
permission. 
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process and conflict resolution — all beyond what is typically 
demanded by daily life in schools." The payoff for these ef- 
forts is the restoration of public trust. 

Using Data To Improve Performance 

For the public, simply knowing the results may be suffi- 
cient. If the school's performance is good, parents and citizens 
can turn their attention elsewhere. If the performance is poor, 
they can complain to policymakers, seek a different school for 
their children, or simply shake their heads and vote against 
the next levy increase. 

For educators, however, the data trigger a much more chal- 
lenging process. With concrete evidence of their successes and 
failures, educators face the expectation that something will be 
done to improve performance. Good information allows 
schools to become data-driven, focusing their energies and 
avoiding scatter-shot efforts to reform. 

The Annenberg Institute for School Reform has described 
data-driven schools this way: 

As an integral part of their practice, schools with effective 
accountability systems examine their practices, explicitly, 
publicly, and collectively. 

Each school is guided by an ethic of continuous im- 
provement so that it is proactive, willing to make changes 
based on that data. Continuous improvement becomes the 
school culture. Questioning, seeking data to inform those 
questions, reflection and action are simply "the way things 
are done." 

In one sense, data-driven schools are just an extension of 
good professional practice. Sharon Rallis and Margaret 
MacMullen point out that many teachers already exercise this 
kind of internal credibility. "Put simply, practitioners who are 
accountable evaluate their own practice and then use the in- 
formation to improve." They also note that the transition from 
this kind of everyday accountability to systematic use of data 
is often hesitant because the information mandated by the state 
is not what teachers are looking for. For example, many teach- 
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ers feel that standardized tests do not capture the full reality 
of a student's performance. Thus, the leader's challenge is to 
find ways to weave the externally mandated data into the 
daily professional lives of teachers. 

To ground the collection and use of data on improvement 
of performance, the Annenberg group has outlined a six-phase 
process they call the "inquiry cycle" (Lorraine Keeney): 

1. Establish desired outcomes. This is the key that allows 
one to make sense of the data and to determine where to go 
with it. If we can't answer the question, "What do we want 
our students to be able to know and do?" then the data will 
be so much noise. This can be a lengthy and taxing process, 
requiring considerable debate and dialogue to achieve a work- 
able consensus, but it is an essential starting point. 

2. Define the questions . These are more specific questions 
about the school. To what degree do our children learn those 
things we consider most important? What's happening at 
school that we like? That we don't like? Where can improve- 
ments best be made? Some of these questions may come from 
parents, taxpayers, or state policymakers; others will arise from 
the daily life of teachers. 

3. Collect and organize data. Before running out and gen- 
erating reams of data, participants should ask some focusing 
questions. What kinds of evidence would best answer our 
questions? Where are these data located (or how can they be 
generated)? How can they be collected in a timely and eco- 
nomical way? 

Given the quantity of data available, schools can easily be 
overwhelmed at first; narrowing the scope with some well-cho- 
sen questions keeps the task manageable. 

Levesque and colleagues (1998) suggest several practical 
considerations as the data are collected. First, decide how of- 
ten data will be collected. In some cases, such as state assess- 
ment results, the information becomes available once a year at 
a predetermined time, but in other cases the frequency of data 
collection is for the school to decide. Decisions on frequency 
may affect the quality of the information. Surveying teachers 
on instructional practices once a year may result in less accu- 
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rate information; surveying them weekly would become bur- 
densome. 

Second, decide where and how the data will be stored. The 
key information may be scattered throughout multiple data- 
bases. It may or may not be worth the effort to consolidate 
the key information, but it should at least be tagged so it can 
be pulled together efficiently at the appropriate time. 

Third, determine who will be responsible for collecting and 
analyzing the necessary data. This is especially important when 
the desired information is not already a part of existing data- 
bases. 

4. Make meaning of the data. The numbers alone are 
meaningless; the raw data have to be transformed into pat- 
terned information that will assist in making decisions. For 
example, if we are concerned about reading ability of students, 
knowing the average score for the school's fourth-graders is 
of little use until we tease additional meaning from it with the 
right questions. How does this score compare with those of 
other schools having our characteristics? Within the overall 
score, are there areas or particular skills that are lower or 
higher? Do these scores relate to curricular patterns? Are there 
racial/ethnic group differences in the scores? 

This analysis in turn may lead to additional questions fo- 
cused on why scores are at this level. Maryland's department 
of education has suggested a number of clarifying questions 
that might be important. Do staff members understand what 
students are asked to know and do on the assessments? Do 
staff members know how to teach the content standards and 
performance outcomes? Are the outcomes tested included in 
the curriculum taught in your school? Do staff members use 
the outcomes in everyday instruction? What school-improve- 
ment strategies did we implement last year that we hope 
would impact these data? Did the strategies work? (The com- 
plete list of questions can be found on the department's 
website, www.mdkl2.org.) 

In analyzing the data, it is often tempting to converge 
quickly on an explanation, especially if our improvement strat- 
egies went smoothly and performance has gone up. Levesque 
and colleagues (1998) remind us, however, that "linking cause 
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and effect is difficult to do, especially in a school setting where 
a complex mix of inputs and practices influence student out- 
comes." They advise considering all possible explanations for 
the results, as well as carefully examining the improvement 
process to ensure that it actually went as planned. (For ex- 
ample, have teachers truly changed their instructional practices 
or just renamed them?) Before a strategy is enshrined as the 
solution, this explanation -should be supported by multiple 
forms of data that can stand close scrutiny 

5. Take action . A careful analysis of the data should sug- 
gest some kind of action. If there is a curricular hole, it should 
be plugged. If teachers are not regularly monitoring student 
performance on the standards, classroom tests can be 
reconfigured to measure the desired outcomes. If last year's 
improvement strategy has made a difference, it should be 
enhanced and extended. 

Kate Jamentz, noting the importance of teachers' sense of 
efficacy, has linked this action step to teachers' beliefs that they 
can have an impact: 

We can use our look at data to build that sense of efficacy. 
How are we bringing data to the table so that it ends in ac- 
tion? We shouldn't sit around and ask questions of data that 
don't end with something like "Okay, what should we try 
tomorrow that might make a difference." (Cited in Keeney 
1998) 

6. Assess and evaluate actions. Actions are "best guesses"; 
some will hit the target, others won't. The cycle begins again. 

As described by Keeney, this six-step process is driven by 
a dialogue between the ideal (expressed, in the mission and 
goals) and the real (expressed in the data). The data can be 
uncomfortable, but facing them uncompromisingly can lead us 
closer to 'the ideal. 

At Roberto Clemente Middle School in Philadelphia, stu- 
dents ranked at the bottom of the city's middle schools, lived 
in poverty, and had many behavior problems; about a third 
of the teachers left every year. The faculty, wanting to exam- 
ine the high rate of behavioral problems, established a data- 
base that could sort problems by teacher, student, type of be- 
havior, and number of offenses. What they discovered was that 
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students were coming to school without knowledge of how to 
behave properly. Faculty reported that some teachers had op- 
posed providing students with constant supervision, but the 
data convinced them that increased supervision could signifi- 
cantly reduce infractions. Within two months, inappropriate 
behavior was reduced over 95 percent (Keeney). 

Although Annenberg 7 s inquiry cycle logically begins with 
goal setting, as a practical matter it can begin anywhere. For 
example, data can be collected without having established a 
clear purpose. While this is less efficient, some schools have 
reported that "swimming around in the data" for a while al- 
lows issues and questions to gradually float to the surface 
where they can be acted on. 

In the end, the sequence of the inquiry cycle is probably 
less important than the underlying processes that support it: 
collaboration, willingness to examine the results candidly, re- 
flection in developing strategies, and a commitment to go 
where the data point. The challenge for leaders is to use in- 
formation designed for external accountability and to weave 
it into the fabric of teachers 7 everyday lives. 



Public Reporting and Motivation 

Open access to information is a hallmark of democratic 
institutions, and even before the onset of the current account- 
ability movement, school test scores were commonly published 
in local papers. But accountability advocates argue that bright- 
ening the spotlight on key indicators will add motivational fuel 
to the school-improvement process. 

First, educators will feel the pressure to maintain a posi- 
tive image, especially when results are accompanied by com- 
parative ratings. Few teachers want to be publicly branded by 
working in a school ranked as "deficient" while their cross- 
town rival is judged "successful." Some policymakers are blunt 
about their desire to "shame schools into success. 77 

Second, parents and community members will put pressure 
on their schools to improve unacceptable results, or may even 
vote with their feet by transferring their children to other 
schools. 
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Although there is little question that public reporting grabs 
attention, its motivational effects are still unproved. Educators 
who want to avoid embarrassment may be tempted to man- 
age public perceptions rather than improve student perfor- 
mance. At least in the short term, explaining away poor re- 
sults is easier than boosting scores. 

In addition, schools with limited resources and large popu- 
lations of disadvantaged students may find themselves repeat- 
edly labeled "inadequate" or "in crisis," even after unstinting 
efforts to improve. Teachers in struggling schools already know 
their students are not getting the education they should; pub- 
licly rubbing it in may only create despair and defeatism. 

The public response to school report cards is even less 
clear. Early evidence, such as Education Week's surveys and 
focus groups, indicates many citizens have not seen their 
district's performance report and cannot describe what steps 
they would take to press for improvement. Rather than lob- 
bying for better results, many parents suggest they would be 
more likely to seek another school for their children. Although 
loss of students would be a powerful sanction for 
underperforming schools, we know little about how many 
parents would actually follow through with such a threat. Nor 
can we be sure that standards would be the driving factor in 
student withdrawals; many parents define school quality 
broadly, showing as much interest in school safety and class 
size as in test scores. 

Thus, while public reporting of results is likely to keep 
attention centered on standards, it will not in all cases gener- 
ate the kind of sharply focused behavior that policymakers 
desire. 
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Incentives: Motivating by 
Rewards and Sanctions 

The growing use of rewards and sanctions puts 
teeth into the new accountability systems. 

HP 

J. L eachers have always carried the mantle of "responsibil- 
ity/' taking it for granted that they have obligations to their 
students and, in a more abstract way, to the public. But that 
sense of responsibility has always been tempered by the hard 
reality that thoughtful teaching does riot necessarily lead to 
meaningful learning. When students are poorly motivated, 
weighed down by poor home environments or absorbed by 
the pleasant distractions of popular culture, teachers' best ef- 
forts may be fruitless. For that reason, teachers usually define 
professional responsibility as working long hours and trying 
one's best. 

Today's accountability, however, demands results, and, if the 
results are not forthcoming, consequences. Outside the profes- 
sion, most people take for granted that good teachers should 
be rewarded and poor teachers should be penalized, and they 
scorn the traditional salary schedule that purportedly rewards 
mediocrity by paying for longevity and course-taking. Chester 
Finn and Danielle Wilcox (2000) state flatly that "greatness of 
teaching... is not in the eye of the beholder. It's in the hard 
evidence of how much and how well one's pupils learn." 

Admittedly, action steps have lagged behind the rhetoric; 
most accountability advocates have inverted Teddy Roosevelt's 
advice by talking loudly and wielding a rather modest stick. 
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Policymakers have floated ideas such as reconstituting or clos- 
ing low-performing schools, tying teacher compensation to stu- 
dent performance, and even dismissing principals and teach- 
ers in low-performing schools, but implementation of such 
ideas has been spotty (Lynn Olson 1999c). 

Nonetheless, states and districts are inching toward a new 
way of doing business: 

• Florida gives vouchers to students in schools that have 
earned an "F" rating for three straight years (Jessica 
Sandham). 

• In Aurora, Illinois, teachers with classes that exceed a 25 
percent student-failure rate are required to develop a 
specific plan to reduce the number (Tracy Dell' Angela 
2000 ). 

• Cincinnati teachers will progress through a five-stage pay 
schedule from "apprentice" to "accomplished," based on 
achievement of specific teaching goals (Julie Blair ’2000). 

• In Chicago, third-, sixth-, and eighth-graders must 
achieve a specified score on an achievement test before 
they will be promoted (Melissa Roderick and colleagues 
1999). 

• Dallas high school students can earn $100 for each Ad- 
vanced Placement test that they pass (Stacy Teicher 2000). 

Clearly, states and districts are now willing at least to ex- 
periment with incentive systems focused on student achieve- 
ment. This chapter describes the rewards and sanctions being 
used to put teeth into the new accountability systems. The first 
section briefly reviews the rationale for incentives and dis- 
cusses some key implementation issues. The next two parts 
describe incentive systems for students and teachers, respec- 
tively. The final section looks at state takeovers and school re- 
constitution. 



The Power of Incentives 

The theory behind incentives is based on a behaviorist 
principle that coincides with a common-sense assumption: 
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Behavior that is rewarded will be strengthened. Much of what 
people do is driven by incentives. We shop at a particular store 
because the advertisement promised a bargain rate; we show 
up at work regularly because we want the monthly paycheck; 
and we tune in a particular TV show because we anticipate 
good entertainment. We even buy lottery tickets— a bet that no 
sensible person would take — because the potentially huge pay- 
off makes the modest investment seem reasonable. 

As logical as the theory seems, however, it is often forgot- 
ten in the day-to-day turmoil of organizational life. Richard 
McKenzie and Dwight Lee (1998) note that this is especially 
true in large organizations, where it is difficult to get every- 
one moving toward the same goals. The people at the top 
often have clear objectives and thoughtful strategies but lack 
the technical expertise and street-level knowledge of the em- 
ployees who must do the actual implementation. For example, 
principals may have a clear understanding of state standards 
and an indepth knowledge of curriculum, but they must rely 
on teachers to tailor the material to the needs and capabilities 
of the particular students in their classrooms. 

Savvy leaders delegate many decisions downward, but the 
greater the freedom provided to employees, the greater the risk 
that they may not act in the company's interests. McKenzie 
and Lee note that failure to perform desired actions is not a 
sign of laziness, selfishness, or perversity. Rather, everyone 
comes to work with a personal agenda that does not neces- 
sarily match the organization's priorities. 

Incentives can help overcome these difficulties in two ways. 
First, they clearly communicate the desired goals. Organiza- 
tional leaders say a lot of things, some sincere, some not, some 
just irrelevant. But when the organization backs the talk with 
tangible incentives, it sends a clear message about priorities. 
Second, incentives make it worthwhile for employees to put 
those goals on their personal agendas. Ideally, then, organiza- 
tions can allow maximum freedom of action to employees on 
the front lines while letting the incentives pull behavior in the 
right direction. 1 

McKenzie and Lee are strong advocates of incentives, but 
they caution that poorly designed reward systems can have 
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perverse effects. They cite the case of secretaries whose typ- 
ing output was measured by automatic keystroke counters, and 
who boosted their output by spending lunch hours typing un- 
necessary documents. Similarly, computer programmers who 
were paid by the number of bugs they identified often delib- 
erately created the bugs they then "fixed." Nonetheless, 
McKenzie and Lee state without reservation, "Incentives work 
and always have, often with dramatic effect." 

Incentives work only if they are linked to some clear mea- 
sure of performance: "If you produce that, you will get this " 
(David Osborne and Diane Plastrik 2000). Osborne and Plastrik 
identify five different kinds of results: 

• quantity (increasing the number of outputs) 

• efficiency (reducing the cost of outputs) 

• quality (improving timeliness, responsiveness, or accessibility) 

• impact (improving the effectiveness of the organization's 
work) 

• cost-effectiveness (improving the ratio between cost and effec- 
tiveness) 

In the current school-accountability climate, the key mea- 
sure is impact — specifically, improving the level of student 
achievement. Choosing the actual instrument or means to at- 
tain that impact, however, calls for careful thinking. 

Osborne and Plastrik offer several principles to guide the 
choice: 

1. Any measure that will determine incentives should be 
objective rather than subjective. Subjectivity creates suspicion 
that rewards will be based on personal relationships or bias 
rather than on actual accomplishment. (Traditionally, teachers' 
immediate reaction to merit-pay proposals is fear of unfair- 
ness.) 

2. The measured outcomes should be ones that employees 
can affect. No matter how attractive the incentive, it has little 
value if workers believe the goal is beyond their control. 
Osborne and Plastrik cite Michael Quinn Patton's formula: 
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Demand to produce outcomes 
- control over outcomes 
.+ high stakes 



= corruption of indicators 

3. "Be careful what you target — you might get it." The 
need for measurable, objective outcomes sometimes drives 
leaders to choose targets that are convenient but impoverished. 
If the district uses an off-the-shelf standardized test because it 
is cheap and easily administered, then teachers will focus on 
whatever knowledge and skills are represented on the test. 
Usually, these are only pale imitations of the cognitive com- 
plexity of the new standards. 

4. Because incentives tend to drive out behavior that does 
not lead to the targeted outcomes, leaders should consider at- 
taching incentives to a range of behaviors and goals. Thus, 
even though student achievement is the ultimate goal in 
schools, incentives can also be attached to processes (such as 
adopting a new instructional strategy). 

Linking incentives to processes gives rise to several issues. 
Teachers tend to favor the idea, because they can control pro- 
cesses more easily than they can influence student achieve- 
ment. However, the connections between process and product 
are not as clear in teaching as they are in other fields. It is 
often difficult to say exactly what strategies will result in 
higher achievement for a particular group of students. At the 
very least, if incentives are attached to processes, they should 
be based on strong empirical research that shows a link be- 
tween process and product. 

5. '"Very small sums can go a very long way with people." 
Organizations can get a lot of mileage out of "psychic pay" 
that offers recognition and appreciation. Examples include 
plaques, award ceremonies, certificates of achievement, news 
stories, dinner with the CEO, and lapel pins. These small ges- 
tures may be especially effective in schools, partly because 
differential compensation is still controversial and partly be- 
cause teachers themselves are oriented toward psychic rewards 
(Dan Lor tie). 
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6. Organizations should strive for an incentive system that 
balances positive incentives with negative consequences. While 
emphasizing the importance of avoiding a "climate of fear/' 
Osborne and Plastrik also argue that negative consequences get 
the attention of employees who might be willing to forego the 
more positive incentives. Possible consequences include nega- 
tive publicity from failure to meet goals, loss of privileges or 
autonomy, intervention from above, or loss of income or job. 

Incentives for Students 

Students occupy a complex role in the social ecology of 
schooling. They are the clients around whose needs the sys- 
tem revolves, yet unlike clients in other fields, who can freely 
choose to seek or reject help, students have moral obligations 
and are expected to work hard and do as they are told. Be- 
cause learning can only happen with their cooperation, they 
are also held accountable. 

As numerous analysts have observed, incentives for stu- 
dents have been weak at best. Hard work may bring derision 
from peers yet have little apparent payoff in practical terms. 
Surveys show that while businesses often require diplomas, 
they pay little attention to grades and typically don't even ask 
to see transcripts (Meg Sommerfeld 1995). 

Moreover, despite universal admonitions to work hard and 
stay in school, the culture itself does not enthusiastically sup- 
port learning. "Cognitive achievement or mastery, whether nar- 
rowly academic (scoring well on tests, getting high grades) or 
broadly intellectual (engaging voluntarily in the world of 
ideas), is not widely valued in America" (Arthur Powell 1996). 
American parents seek a "balanced" regimen for their children 
and are likely to give as much emphasis to soccer as to home- 
work. While the existing system seems to provide some built- 
in incentives with an elaborate structure of tests, grades, and 
diplomas, many students discover that those hurdles can be 
overcome with half-hearted effort or even ignored outright. 

For that reason, consequences for students form an impor- 
tant part of the accountability landscape. The possibilities seem 
to fall into five major categories: 
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• making promotion contingent on performance 

• making graduation contingent on performance 

• providing extrinsic rewards for student performance 

• providing intrinsic rewards for performance 

• linking achievement to employment 



Promotion Policies 

If any idea has come to symbolize the new accountability, 
it is the battle cry "no more social promotion!" The idea of 
ill-educated students sliding through the system year after year 
stands as the essence of everything that accountability is de- 
signed to change. 

For all the rhetoric on social promotion, hard data have 
been scarce. The U.S. Department of Education (1999), in the 
midst of a major initiative against social promotion, had to 
admit: 

Some states do not collect retention information at all and 

many others collect only limited data. Retention rates vary 

widely and it is difficult to interpret and compare the data. 

Social promotion remains a hidden problem. 

To marshal evidence against the practice, the DOE was 
forced to rely on highly indirect indicators such as surveys 
showing the numbers of graduates who could not balance a 
checkbook. 

Nonetheless, there is little doubt that many students can 
progress from grade to grade without having to demonstrate 
mastery of specific academic competency. The American Fed- 
eration of Teachers surveyed eighty-five urban school districts 
in thirty-two states and found little consistency and consider- 
able vagueness in promotion policies. District policies often 
said little more than that promotion depended on "sufficient 
growth in learning basic skills." Actual decisions were based 
on an ill-defined mixture of standardized test scores, grades, 
attendance, and teacher recommendations. Teachers themselves 
often report passing students who have not achieved as ex- 
pected. 
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While accountability advocates clearly favor an end to so- 
cial promotion, simply using retention as a consequence is not 
necessarily effective. For one thing, research has failed to show 
that retention improves student achievement (Center for Policy 
Research in Education; United States Department of Education 
1999). As numerous critics have pointed out, there is little rea- 
son to expect that students who have struggled to understand 
material for an entire year will benefit from simply repeating 
the same methods the next year. 

And, while most parents support an end to social promo- 
tion, their philosophical support may fall away when their 
own children's progress is affected. Anyone who has worked 
in schools knows that parental pressure sometimes plays a role 
in educators' decisions about student advancement. 

Especially in the early stages of standards-based reform, 
when large numbers of students may fail to meet the stan- 
dards, wholesale retention is not viable. In Washington State, 
for example, 80 percent of fourth-, seventh-, and tenth-grad- 
ers failed to meet designated standards in reading, writing, 
listening, and math (Keith Ervin 2000). Simply retaining those 
students would be administratively difficult and politically 
impossible. 

The complexities of promotion policies can be seen in Chi- 
cago, which has been conducting a closely watched effort to 
end social promotion (Roderick and colleagues). Students in 
the third, sixth, and eighth grades must attain a target score 
on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills to be promoted. Those who 
fail to achieve the target on the first round of testing in May 
are placed into the "Summer Bridge" program for extra in- 
struction, and they are retested in August. Those who still fail 
to achieve the criterion are retained. (Waivers are available for 
students with special needs or LEP background; almost a third 
of third-graders were exempted in the first year of the pro- 
gram.) 

After three years, the Chicago policy was showing mixed 
results. Overall, many more students (especially sixth- and 
eighth-graders) were now meeting the identified standard; stu- 
dents with the lowest skills showed the greatest improvement 
(from a 12 percent to a 49 percent pass rate for eighth-graders. 
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for example). However, students who managed to qualify 
through the summer program did not show much improve- 
ment the following year, suggesting that the initial improve- 
ment may have been a testing artifact. Moreover, students who 
were retained continued to struggle; only a quarter to a third 
made "normal" progress the following year. 

The Chicago researchers, considering these data/drew sev- 
eral conclusions: 

1. The combination of additional instruction and threat of 
retention resulted in improvement for many students, espe- 
cially in the higher grades. Third-graders seemed to be less 
affected by the threat of retention or less able to engage in the 
concentrated learning provided by the Summer Bridge. As a 
consequence, Chicago is adding the summer program (with- 
out retention) for at-risk first- and second-graders. 

2. The retention policy has not addressed the adequacy of 
the instructional program during the school year. What didn't 
work in the first year of third grade won't necessarily work 
in a second year. 

3. Chicago's progress is attributable to two factors. First, 
the district has allowed considerable flexibility in implemen- 
tation, thus defusing potential resistance in the beginning. Sec- 
ond, the district has supported the program with added in- 
structional time and reduced class sizes. The authors caution, 
"Do not attempt to implement this policy unless your school 
district is willing to invest, as Chicago has, substantial fiscal 
and administrative resources." 



Graduation Requirements 

Graduation is an even more likely place to target conse- 
quences, since it serves as a major cultural as well as academic 
milestone. Graduation is a highly visible and highly anticipated 
event for high school students and their families — a signal that 
childhood has ended and a new phase of life is under way. 
In addition, the diploma is a major qualification for employ- 
ment, and few people question that it is a key to further 
schooling or decent employment. 
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By the beginning of 2001, only 'eighteen states required 
passing a standards-based assessment for graduation (Lynn 
Olson 2001). Despite the general public acceptance of account- 
ability, policymakers have encountered strong opposition to 
test-linked graduation standards, and some states have delayed 
or scaled back exit testing. 

For example, Wisconsin had to settle for a watered-down 
requirement that allows students to compensate for low test 
scores with good grades, teacher recommendations, or other 
factors to be decided by local boards. Students may opt out 
of the test altogether with parental permission (Julie Blair 1999). 
The legislature backed off a much stricter requirement because 
of strong opposition from parents (including the state PTA) 
who either didn't see a need for the test or were concerned 
about attaching high-stakes consequences to a single test. 

Another issue is fairness. Because the high school diploma 
serves as a social sorting mechanism, students who fail to earn 
one are effectively condemned to the lower tiers of the 
economy. For that reason, policymakers must provide for stu- 
dents with special needs, students with limited English skills, 
and students who simply don't perform well on paper-and- 
pencil tests. 

One policy option is "differentiated diplomas," which tries 
to avoid an all-or-nothing approach by offering "certificates of 
attendance" for those who fail to meet the standards or, con- 
versely, honors diplomas for those who have met the standards 
to a high degree. Although almost half the states are experi- 
menting with such distinctions, little is known about how these 
differentiated diplomas are regarded by colleges, employers, 
and the public at large (Lynn Olson 2000b). 

Extrinsic Rewards 

Instead of threatening sanctions, some districts have cho- 
sen to provide a variety of positive rewards for achievement — 
or sometimes for just showing up for the state assessment. 
Among the incentives are pizza parties, laptop computers, free 
parking, sports tickets, exemption from final exams, college 
scholarships, savings bonds, and plain old cash (Bess Keller). 
While critics denounce such practices as bribery and claim they 
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take the attention off meaningful learning, some administra- 
tors say they at least send the message that academic perfor- 
mance is valued; the tangible rewards have an immediacy that 
adult admonitions seldom achieve. 



Ijitririsic Rewards 

Some critics have suggested that student motivation is best 
improved by offering them a positive school experience. Powell 
suggests that the school context itself can be an incentive. Pur- 
poseful, well-focused school communities with a clear sense of 
mission can be appealing to many students. Personalization, 
with adults who know and care about students on an indi- 
vidual level, can also be a powerful incentive. • 



Employment Decisions 

Although businesses frequently complain about the qual- 
ity of high school graduates, their hiring practices have not 
always taken advantage of the student-performance indicators 
that might distinguish good workers from poor workers. In 
recent years, the Business Coalition for Education Reform 
(BCER) has encouraged its members to ask prospective em- 
ployees for data such as grades, attendance rates, and disci- 
plinary records, and then to use that information in hiring 
decisions. Business groups have also worked with schools to 
develop transcripts that are clear and easily understood by 
future employers. 



Incentives for Teachers 

The existing teacher-compensation system was not de- 
signed for accountability. Since the early decades of the twen- 
tieth century, teachers have been governed by the single sal- 
ary schedule that bases pay on a combination of experience 
and education. Any teacher with three years of experience and 
a bachelor's degree will be paid exactly the same as any other 
teacher with those qualifications. The system works well to 
ensure equity and objectivity, but it does not differentiate lev- 
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els of on-the-job performance (or, as critics would say, "it re- 
wards mediocrity"). 

Over the years, the single-schedule system has proved re- 
markably resistant to change. Periodically, districts have initi- 
ated what they call "merit pay," but most such efforts are ei- 
ther short-lived or have little connection to merit (Allan Odden 
and Carolyn Kelley 1997). In some cases, the plans fail because 
they operate competitively, offering rewards to a relatively 
small number of teachers. Sometimes the selection criteria are 
vague, failing to communicate exactly how teachers can qualify. 
In other cases, the criteria have little relationship to results and 
are merely extra pay for extra work. Finally, merit plans have 
not always been well funded; after a round or two of imple- 
mentation, budget pressures divert the money elsewhere. (Al- 
ternatively, the merit awards may be so small that they fail to 
be motivational.) 

In the 1980s, policymakers were briefly enchanted by an- 
other form of merit pay, "career ladders." Ladders were de- 
signed to give master teachers an "upward career trajectory" 
by publicly recognizing their skill, assigning them leadership 
responsibilities, and increasing their pay. However, the result 
was often to take these teachers out of the classroom, so the 
increased salary ended up as a reward for nonteaching duty. 
In addition, the number of teacher-leader slots was limited, 
allowing only a relatively small number of teachers to be in- 
volved. Finally, as with merit plans, career-ladder funding of- 
ten proved to be unstable (Odden and Kelley). 

Teachers themselves seem to be mostly concerned about the 
subjectivity in many merit proposals. The profession does not 
have a universal definition of good teaching, and teaching 
seems to involve many intangibles that are difficult to mea- 
sure. One teacher said: 

At my school, I would be hard-pressed to point out some- 
one who I think is not working hard for the students. Do I 
think they are all equally effective? No. How to evaluate that 
without creating massive discontent? Very difficult. (Lewis 
Solmon and Michael Podgursky 2000) 
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A related concern is bias and favoritism. Solmon and 
Podgursky quote another teacher who said: 

Performance-based compensation for teachers would only 
strengthen the good old boy network. Since the talented 
teachers are often considered to be the ones rocking the boat, 
they are not usually members of the good old boy club. 
Therefore they would not be the teachers earning the per- 
formance-based compensation. 



Alternative Compensation Systems 

Despite the checkered history of merit proposals, the ac- 
countability movement of the 1990s has again generated pro- 
posals to pay teachers for what they produce. Odden and 
Kelley have suggested that the information-age economy de- 
mands new forms of compensation. 

Historically, organizations (in the private sector as well as 
in schools) based salaries on jobs. That is, they agreed to pay 
employees for performing a set of predetermined duties that 
required a particular set of qualifications. More exacting du- 
ties and higher qualifications brought higher salaries. In recent 
years, however, many businesses have found that jobs evolve 
too rapidly for that kind of approach. Instead, organizations 
are shifting to a competency-based approach that compensates 
employees for specific skills that may be applied across a va- 
riety of jobs, or in a series of jobs. 

Teaching is changing in similar ways. Odden and Kelley 
note, "Teachers teach, counsel, plan, manage, develop curricu- 
lum, train colleagues, evaluate practice, develop budgets, moni- 
tor progress, run meetings — in short, engage in a wide range 
of "jobs/ each of which requires expertise to perform well." 
Conceivably, teaching may be ready to move beyond job-based 
compensation. 

What are the alternatives? Odden and Kelley suggest four 
possibilities: 

• Competency-based pay rewards employees for demon- 
strating specific skills that are applicable to their work. 
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• Performance-based pay rewards employees for achieving 
targeted outcomes that are valuable to the organization. 

• "Gainsharing" rewards employees for developing pro- 
cesses that improve efficiency or effectiveness. 

• Contingency pay rewards employees for engaging in 
certain activities, such as training programs. 

Although Odden and Kelley see all these options as ap- 
plicable to teaching, they suggest that competency-based and 
performance-based systems hold out the best opportunities for 
meaningful change. 



Paying for Competencies 

The traditional salary schedule indirectly recognizes com- 
petence by paying teachers for course credits, but degrees and 
credits are at best "uneven in quality, general in nature, and 
probably not specific to school needs." The newer proposals 
are much more specific about the skills and knowledge that 
are being rewarded. 

Odden (1997) describes three broad areas of competence: 

1. Classroom instructional competencies. To be effective, teach- 
ers need a firm grasp of content, competence in employing an 
array of instructional strategies, and a good understanding of 
curriculum. This is especially true with the implementation of 
more rigorous standards for student learning; teachers who 
may be highly adept at teaching students algorithmic ap- 
proaches to mathematics may be less prepared to lead them 
to think critically and independently about problem-solving. 

2. Other educational tasks. Beyond classroom instruction, 
today's teachers may be called upon to expand their expertise 
to new areas, serve as counselors, develop curriculum, or de- 
vise assessments. These supplementary skills are especially 
valuable as schools undertake major restructuring. 

3. School management and leadership. School reform requires 
active involvement of the entire staff, and schools can benefit 
by having a sizable number of faculty members with specific 
skills to run meetings, construct and implement budgets, and 
evaluate programs. 
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Odden and Kelley argue that a competency-based pay sys- 
tem would allow districts to encourage and reward the spe- 
cific skills needed to implement local reform. In addition, a 
competency-based system would offer teachers a rich career- 
development pathway In a profession often characterized as 
having a flat career trajectory, skill-based compensation would 
allow teachers to define their careers in terms of growing ex- 
pertise rather than progression through hierarchical levels. 

Teachers could demonstrate skills in a variety of ways. An 
increasingly popular route is to pass the rigorous field-based 
assessment of the National Board of Professional Teaching 
Standards. Some states and school districts have offered teach- 
ers significant bonuses or pay increases for board certification, 
ranging from a one-time $2,000 award to $10,000 a year for 
five years. In addition, any time teachers acquire added certi- 
fication or endorsements (especially in an area of shortage), 
extra compensation could be provided. Finally, Odden and 
Kelley recommend developing skill assessments based on cri- 
teria such as the standards of the Interstate New Teacher As- 
sessment and Support Consortium. These standards reflect a 
broad consensus of the skills needed by beginning teachers, but 
could be extended to higher developmental levels. 

The Vaughn Next Century Learning Center in Los Ange- 
les offers one example of skill-based pay. Through a combina- 
tion of self, peer, and administrator evaluation, teachers are 
rated on their skills in literacy instruction, language develop- 
ment, technology, inclusion, classroom management, and les- 
son planning, and can earn bonuses of up to $3,500 for dem- 
onstrated competence. Expertise in particular subject areas 
brings additional bonuses, and teachers can also earn a $4,000 
award for national board certification (Chan 1999). 

Odden and Kelley provide several models for structuring 
skill-based compensation: 

1. Skill-based pay could be provided as increments to the 
regular salary schedule. That is, the bulk of the salary would 
still be determined by a combination of experience and edu- 
cation, but extra stipends could be provided for National Board 
of Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS) certification or a 
second endorsement area. 
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2. A more radical model would replace automatic annual 
increments with increments based on a review of performance. 
In addition, the education-based lanes (based on degrees at- 
tained) would be replaced by demonstrated competencies, and 
there would also be a 5 to 10 percent annual premium for 
those who have attained NBPTS certification. 

3. The third model takes a further step by replacing the 
existing schedule with an entirely skill-based system. Increases 
would be based on demonstration of specific skills; annual au- 
tomatic increments would begin only after the teacher earned 
NBPTS certification (as an incentive to keep outstanding teach- 
ers in the profession). Teachers could also earn extra pay for 
demonstrating skill in a second content area. 

4. The final model uses only competencies to determine 
compensation. Like the previous model, it bases pay on dem- 
onstration of competency in one or more content areas, and 
also adds the possibility of compensation for specific skills 
needed at the site level. 

Although the concept is logical and appealing to many, 
competency-based compensation raises many questions at the 
implementation level. 

1. How should different skills be valued? Some are pre- 
sumably worth more, or are harder to achieve, than others. 

2. Will the use of skill-based compensation add significant 
money to teacher earnings or will it simply shift the money 
around? Given the widespread recognition that teacher sala- 
ries are not competitive with other fields requiring a college 
degree, teachers may not be enthused about moving to a sys- 
tem that requires considerably more work to merely stay at 
the existing income level. 

3. How will competency be measured? The easiest an- 
swer — and the least satisfying for an accountability frame- 
work — is to assume that attendance at workshops or attain- 
ment of certificates reflects competence, but as in the current 
system, that assumption, is questionable. Alternatively, skills 
could be assessed in context (much as the NBPTS standards 
are). This would provide greater assurance of skill, but at a 
considerable cost, both in time and money. 
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4. Finally, does a skill-based system actually satisfy current 
definitions of accountability? Although use of specific skills is 
more defensible than college credits, such a system still relies 
on inputs (what teachers bring to the classroom) rather than 
outcomes (what students leave with). On the other hand, the 
growing recognition that motivation is not enough — that teach- 
ers and administrators must also have the capacity to change — 
suggests that a competency-based system can at least contrib- 
ute to accountability efforts. 



Pay for Performance 

What most people mean by "accountability" is results, spe- 
cifically student achievement. Why not compensate teachers 
according to how their students perform? Why, the critics ask, 
can't schools be like the rest of society? 

Despite the rhetoric, pay for performance is not that deeply 
ingrained in American practice. Aside from sales people on 
commission, factory workers on piecework, and small business 
owners, few workers live on a direct connection between re- 
sults and pay. Teachers seem to dislike policies that put them 
in competition with peers, or that elevate one teacher over 
others, and unions are deeply suspicious, if not resistant, to 
performance-based proposals. 

Clotfelter and Ladd (1996) claim that much of the resistance 
comes from the competitive nature of proposed programs, and 
they argue that any incentive system should measure achieve- 
ment by schools rather than by individual classrooms. Odden 
and Kelley endorse this approach, saying that awards for 
group-based performance not only alleviate divisiveness but 
provide a powerful symbolic recognition of the collective ef- 
fort required to boost student learning. 

However, even group-based awards must be designed care- 
fully if they are to have a motivational effect. Compensation 
experts offer the following advice to policymakers: 

1. Define the desired result Odden and Kelley note that 
organizations get more of what they measure, so districts 
should be sure they pay for the results they value the most. 
This will generally be some form of student achievement, es- 
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pecially in the core academic areas, but may also include in- 
creased attendance, lowered dropout rates, or greater parental 
involvement. 

2. Choose the measure. Not all assessments measure the 
same things. A standardized test that measures factual knowl- 
edge would not be appropriate if critical thinking were the 
most desired goal. On the other hand, newer kinds of assess- 
ment that might better match the goals are still relatively un- 
proven, making them questionable choices for allocating re- 
wards (David Cohen 1997). Odden and Kelley recommend 
against the use of norm-referenced tests, which imply that not 
all students can achieve high standards. Finally, practical issues 
such as feasibility and cost have to be considered. 

3. Set the target. What would be the criteria of success? 
How good must the results be to trigger rewards? While con- 
ceding they have no clear answer, Odden and Kelley say the 
ideal target will be above what is normally expected but not 
so far above that it seems out of reach. They also urge the use 
of "value-added" methods that measure gain in achievement 
rather than absolute scores that favor schools with advantaged 
students. 

Even the relatively technical question of how to define stu- 
dent achievement has significant consequences. Clotfelter and 
Ladd, examining data from South Carolina, identified a num- 
ber of possible scores that could be used to represent student 
achievement: 

• the average absolute score of fifth-graders in the school 

• average change in the test scores from one year to the 
next 

• difference between the average fourth-grade scores and 
average fifth-grade scores in the school 

• percentage change in scores 

• "school gain index" (difference between the actual fifth- 
grade score and the "predicted score" based on previ- 
ous-year scores) 

• a variety of adjustments taking into account the socio- 
economic background of students 
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Some of these outcomes are correlated with one another, 
whereas others are not. Thus, a school that does well by one 
measure may not fare as well on another. Yet a case could be 
made for using any of these outcomes. 

Clotfelter and Ladd raise another issue: Will adjustments 
be made for socioeconomic factors? On the surface, the idea 
makes sense; virtually everyone acknowledges that schools 
with high numbers of at-risk students will generally emerge 
with lower achievement rates than will a homogeneous sub- 
urban school. Simply comparing absolute scores would be 
unfair to teachers working with the at-risk students. Although 
schools can use a number of strategies to compensate, each has 
its own disadvantages and complications. 

One obvious idea is to measure growth during the year 
rather than the absolute level of achievement. However, this 
still doesn't negate the socioeconomic disadvantages some 
schools work under, since the factors that hold down achieve- 
ment over a number of years also operate during each indi- 
vidual year. Regardless of quality of teaching, children from 
chaotic home environments are likely to learn less in any given 
year. 

Another strategy is to compare actual scores with a "pre- 
dicted" score. In essence, this means comparing scores with 
scores from similar schools. However, this may result in a 
subtle message that certain categories of children are not ex- 
pected to achieve at high levels. 

Cohen warns that policymakers need to make tradeoffs be- 
tween fairness and clarity. A truly fair system would be im- 
possibly complex: "A performance reward scheme of that sort 
could become the educational equivalent of Ptolemaic as- 
tronomy, with adjustments loaded onto adjustments until few 
could comprehend." Clotfelter and Ladd note that the formula 
used in South Carolina is as follows: 

R u = a + bR. M + c(R lm M. m ) + dR2I >1 + eM2F° + u it 

While such formulas make performance rewards statisti- 
cally sounder and fairer, they also divorce the process from ev- 
eryday understanding, creating suspicion or just plain bewil- 
derment. After describing an even more involved process used 
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by the Dallas, Texas, schools, Clotfelter and Ladd note, "School 
officials neither understand the process nor have any idea what 
sorts of gains would have been required for them to achieve 
a high ranking." 

4. Determine the amount of the award. How much money 
does it take to get the attention of teachers? The answer is not 
yet clear. Odden and Kelley suggest that $1,000-2,000 may well 
be sufficient, especially when combined with decentralized 
management that gives teachers more freedom of action. Given 
the skepticism of many teachers that awards will ever be paid 
(Kelley and colleagues), the promised amount may be less 
motivational than the actual delivery of the check. 

Odden and Kelley recommend that awards be distributed 
as annual bonuses, not as additions to base salary. Increasing 
the salary will benefit the teacher for years to come, not just 
for the year the award was earned. Similarly, they favor uni- 
form lump-sum payments rather than some percentage of sal- 
ary. 

5. Find ways to discourage "gaming." Performance-based 
systems emphasize results; in theory, how those results are 
achieved is not important. In the real world of schools, how- 
ever, the means are as important as the ends. For example, 
narrowly teaching to the test may boost scores in the short 
term but undermine achievement in the long run. Similarly, 
educators being paid for high test scores may choose to ex- 
clude disadvantaged or at-risk students from the tests, or at 
least not include their scores in the average. A subtle version 
of this tactic is to discourage low-performing students from 
attending on test days, or simply not testing absentees when 
they return to school. The rule for policymakers designing 
performance-based systems is ''beware the law of unintended 
consequences." 

Do performance incentives for teachers boost student 
achievement? So far the question is unanswerable. Student per- 
formance is influenced by many factors besides teacher moti- 
vation, and accountability programs tend to change many of 
the variables at the same time. A typical initiative may high- 
light desired skills through new standards, add instructional 
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time, provide better-focused professional-development activi- 
ties, and provide students as well as teachers with incentives. 
If achievement goes up, it's almost impossible to determine 
how much of the impact is due to each of these changes. 

We can, however, draw some conclusions about how well 
incentives influence teacher motivation. The Center for Policy 
Research in Education, after surveying schools using some 
form of pay for performance, concluded that teachers under- 
stood the accountability goals and were committed to them 
more than to other types of reform efforts (Carolyn Kelley and 
colleagues 2000). In addition, school performance was related 
to how well teachers understood the goals, as well as to ca- 
pacity-building elements such as such as strong leadership and 
an effective information system that provided timely feedback 
on student progress. 

However, the study also found that performance-based pro- 
grams were less effective if the desired outcomes conflicted 
with other organizational goals (this was the case, for example, 
in magnet schools whose strong philosophical commitment 
conflicted with the performance goals). Programs were also un- 
dermined when the bonus was considered too small ($400-600) 
or when teachers were skeptical that the money would actu- 
ally be paid. Finally, some teachers (especially those working 
with externally imposed goals or with continuous-improvement 
processes) reported higher stress with performance-based pro- 
grams. 

In general, Kelley and colleagues concluded that well-de- 
signed performance-pay programs work by focusing attention 
on desired goals as well as by providing concrete incentives. 
They recommend the following design elements: 

• supportive district and principal leadership 

• meaningful incentives (they suggest $2,000 a year) 

• capacity-building programs 

• goals that are set at a realistic, achievable level 

• involvement of all parties in design of the criteria, so 
they are perceived as fair 
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Incentives for Schools 

Although teaching has often been criticized as an "isolated" 
profession in which practitioners operate as individualists, ev- 
ery teacher operates in an organizational context that shapes 
and influences the possibility of success. For that reason, some 
reformers believe that schools, not individuals, should be the 
target of incentive systems. 

Accordingly, some states have established award programs 
in which the money goes to the school, to be spent on educa- 
tional improvements as the staff collectively determines. For 
example, Kentucky sets goals for schools in terms of increased 
numbers of students scoring at the "proficient" level. Schools 
that exceed their goals by a certain level are eligible for 
awards, with the certified staff determining how the money is 
to be allocated (Tom Willis and colleagues 1999). 

Policymakers in general, however, have been less interested 
in offering rewards for schools that succeed than in imposing 
school-based sanctions on those that fail. States are responding 
to low-performing institutions by limiting their freedom of ac- 
tion, taking them over, or even closing them. As of summer 
2000, twenty-three states had established legal provisions for 
drastic state intervention in poorly performing school districts. 
In some cases, intervention is triggered by inept management, 
fiscal irregularities, or legal malfeasance, but at least fifteen 
states allow intervention for academic bankruptcy (Education 
Commission of the States 2000). 

Intervention can take two forms: takeovers and reconstitution . 
In takeovers, the existing management team is replaced by 
state officials or state-appointed officials, but other employees 
are left in place, at least initially. Typically, states invoke this 
step only after the school or district has been given warning, 
with a probationary period in which they can rectify the prob- 
lem. The state may require the school to develop an improve- 
ment plan, with specific targets; often the state will provide 
guidance for the school. Some states go beyond a takeover to 
wholly dissolve a district or school, deny accreditation, or put 
the school into the marketplace. Florida will offer vouchers to 
parents of students in failing schools. 
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In reconstitution, a low-performing school is essentially bro- 
ken up and put back together with different pieces. School-site 
leadership is changed, and the teaching staff is either removed 
en masse or forced to reapply for their positions. 

Does drastic intervention work? The evidence is mixed — 
and mostly anecdotal. In a report on state takeovers, the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States said, 'Tor the most part, they 
seem to be yielding more gains in central office activities than 
in classroom instructional practices/' Although new manage- 
ment can eliminate corruption and improve efficiency, it is 
much harder to raise student achievement. ECS concluded that 
takeovers "have yet to produce dramatic and consistent in- 
creases in student performance." 

Similarly, a 1998 U.S. Department of Education report con- 
cluded, "To date, there are no conclusive data demonstrating 
that the threat of reconstitution is an effective motivator for 
change." The report noted that low-performing schools often 
have a long legacy of failure that cannot be overcome simply 
by replacing the teachers. The low expectations, deteriorating 
plant, and general demoralization are accepted by parents and 
community as well. 

The American Federation of Teachers (1998) has supported 
reconstitution as part of a comprehensive, goal-oriented ap- 
proach to reform. They argue that intervention works best 
when it: 

• is based on high academic standards 

• enforces high standards of behavior 

• uses understandable and objective criteria for identifying 
low-performing schools 

• addresses the needs of the school 

• is based on research 

• involves staff and provides them with the time and re- 
sources needed to make improvements 

In no case should simply replacing staff be accepted as the 
solution. 

The AFT cites the case of Corpus Christi, Texas, where the 
district and the union have worked together to disestablish — 
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and redesign — eleven schools. Low-performing schools were 
identified by a locally developed achievement test. Staff mem- 
bers at these schools had to reapply for their jobs; about a 
third of the original staff was rehired (the others were reas- 
signed elsewhere in the system). The disestablished schools 
were designated as "special emphasis" schools and given ex- 
tra resources that added instructional materials, created parent 
resource centers, and lowered the teacher-student ratio. The 
district created additional paraprofessional positions and added 
art and music specialists who were unavailable at other schools 
in the district. Teachers who agreed to work in these schools 
received extra stipends and were also given ten to fifteen days 
of professional development. 

The results, after fifteen years, were that no Corpus Christi 
schools were considered low-performing, and a greater propor- 
tion of district schools reached the top two levels of Texas' ac- 
countability ratings than have schools in any other urban sys- 
tem in the state. Nine of the eleven disestablished schools were 
performing at or above the statewide average rate of improve- 
ment. 

The Corpus Christi model raises an interesting irony in the 
accountability system. Reconstitution is clearly designed as a 
stick, something that teachers and administrators will strive to 
avoid. But here the schools were rewarded with more resources 
as a result of their low performance. Part of the explanation 
is that the Corpus Christi approach addressed the capacity 
issue rather than the motivational issue. 

The U.S. Department of Education (1998) has provided ad- 
vice for districts contemplating (or facing) reconstitution: 

1. Strong leadership at the site is critical. Although success- 
ful schools can often coast for a while on the strength of past 
successes and faculty expertise, reconstituted schools are much 
more fragile. Principals of reconstituted schools should bring 
with them considerable experience and expertise. 

2. Successful transformation of low-performing schools re- 
quires a clear break with the past — not only with new staff, 
but with new structures (such as creating a specialty school). 

3. The rebuilding effort must incorporate high standards for 
student achievement. 
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4. Professional development and capacity building are cru- 
cial. Not only must the school implement new patterns of in- 
struction, but teachers in reconstituted schools tend to be 
younger than in most schools and can benefit from more plen- 
tiful offerings of professional development. 

5. Watch for unintended consequences. For example, mov- 
ing staff around affects not only the reconstituted school, but 
other schools as well. 

6. State and district leadership is essential. 



Motivation and Incentives 

As most of the public sees the matter, incentives are the 
heart of the new accountability system; almost no one ques- 
tions the assumption that the right kind of incentives will 
energize students and teachers to work harder and produce 
better results. This assumption, based largely on behaviorist 
principles, seems unchallengeable at the common-sense level. 
People do work harder and faster when they have a chance 
to earn a desirable reward; positive reinforcement will grab 
attention and focus energy. 

However, those generalizations can be undercut by the 
complexities of human behavior in real-world settings. In par- 
ticular, three issues can blunt the motivational power of per- 
formance incentives. 

1. Not all incentives are equally rewarding. Teachers, by and 
large, are not driven by money. Like most people, they wel- 
come it, and in the collective-bargaining arena they will work 
hard to get more of it. But they did not enter teaching with 
visions of wealth, and money does not ignite their passion and 
mobilize their energies. Instead, they live for the daily small 
victories of student growth, measured not so much by test 
scores as by a gleam in the eye that says, "Now I get it!" 
Programs and strategies that increase such moments will be 
more powerful motivators than a bonus for raising test scores. 

Significant monetary incentives do improve motivation by 
signaling that policymakers are serious about reform, making 
teachers more willing to invest time in the new approaches. 
And bonuses add a satisfying punctuation mark to teachers' 
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efforts to help their students reach new standards. In their 
review of North Carolina's performance-compensation system, 
Henry Johnson and colleagues (1999) concluded: 

Although the bonus itself did not appear to be perceived as 
an incentive in and of itself, as part of an accountability 
program with rewards, sanctions, and assistance it appeared 
to have some positive value and to assist in focusing the 
goals for a school. 

But by themselves, performance awards are unlikely to 
turn teachers into enthusiastic supporters of standards or move 
them to adopt dramatically new approaches in the classroom. 

2. Before responding to incentives, many people perform a simple 
cost-benefit analysis . The value of an incentive goes down as the 
effort required to earn it goes up. Implementing standards- 
based instruction demands substantial time and energy, as well 
as the willingness to change deeply engrained teaching hab- 
its. Were money the only consideration, a $1,000 bonus would 
entice few teachers into embracing standards. 

3. No matter how attractive the incentive , motivation will be 
limited by perceived capacity. That is, if teachers believe that their 
students are incapable of achieving the new expectations, or 
if they believe they themselves lack the necessary resources, 
administrative support, or instructional strategies to get the job 
done, they will have little reason to invest extra energy in stan- 
dards. 

In short, financial incentives appear unlikely to transform 
classrooms. As part of a comprehensive accountability system, 
they can focus attention and add credibility to reform efforts. 
But schools are not stock markets, and teachers do not judge 
their success by the number of dollars they can squeeze from 
the system. 



Conclusion 

Despite the political and philosophical appeal of incentives, 
states and districts have moved slowly to implement rewards 
and punishments. The technical questions are formidable, and 
the political implications are always lurking in the background. 
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(As many policymakers have discovered, consequences have 
consequences.) 

Yet the push for accountability has nudged school systems 
into experiments that would have been impossible just a de- 
cade or two ago. A recently arrived time traveler from the 
1970s would be astonished to see teacher unions willing even 
to discuss performance-based pay, much less negotiate agree- 
ments that allowed it. Whether this experimental period will 
evolve into a permanent restructuring is impossible to predict. 
The answer depends on the viability of standards-based ac- 
countability, on the solutions to some daunting technical ques- 
tions, and on the numbers of jobs lost and diplomas denied. 

More important, the evidence thus far suggests that incen- 
tives alone are not the complete answer. Used properly, they 
can call attention to what is important, modify teacher and stu- 
dent behavior, and create enthusiasm for change, but they do 
not magically endow participants with the tools needed for 
meaningful change. 

Chapter 7 examines the remaining piece of the accountabil- 
ity puzzle: what schools can do to build capacity for academic 
excellence. 
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Building Capacity for 
Improvement 

High standards will avail little unless teachers and 
administrators develop the capacity to do more than 
simply redouble their efforts with the same old meth- 
ods. 

HP 

J L oday's accountability systems are built around the assump- 
tion that low-achieving schools suffer from unclear goals and 
low motivation. In theory well-designed standards will sharpen 
the goals, and the combination of assessment, incentives, and 
public reporting of results will boost motivation. 

While early experience with accountability has provided ex- 
amples of the process working in just this way, it is also clear 
that some schools do not immediately improve. Why? 

Perhaps the laggard schools simply need additional time. 
We don't expect all students to progress at the same rate, so 
why should we expect teachers and administrators to do the 
same? Or perhaps, in a more pessimistic interpretation, some 
schools are beyond hope, populated by bumt-out teachers and 
hidebound principals who believe they can deflect, subvert, or 
simply wait out this latest reform fad. If so, then the best strat- 
egy is to follow the logic of accountability by dismissing the 
underperformers and reconstituting the hopeless schools. 

However, there is at least one other possibility: that failing 
schools are staffed by caring, competent professionals who lack 
the opportunity to engage fully with the meaning of new stan- 
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dards and to develop the strategies needed to meet the chal- 
lenge. The new standards are ambitious and rigorous, push- 
ing teachers into uncharted territory. 

In the words of Linda Darling-Hammond and Milbrey 
McLaughlin (1996), the reform agenda requires most teachers 
"to reconceptualize their practice, to construct new classroom 
roles and expectations about student outcomes, and to teach 
in ways they have never taught before and probably have 
never experienced." More specifically, Ann Lieberman has 
listed the tasks as building new roles, inventing new relation- 
ships, creating new structures, working on new tasks, and 
creating a culture of inquiry. 

With that kind of agenda, success will depend on the abil- 
ity of teachers and administrators to learn what experience has 
not taught them — and perhaps to unlearn some things that it 
has. Clearly as the Southern Regional Education Board (2000) 
has emphasized, fulfilling the promise of the standards move- 
ment will require well-focused professional development. 
However, it may be a kind of professional development radi- 
cally different from previous models. 

This chapter examines the learning demands that stan- 
dards-based accountability puts on teachers and administra- 
tors and discusses ways that practitioners can increase the 
system's capacity for meeting new standards. 

Supporting Teacher Learning 

No matter how highly motivated, people cannot master a 
new task without the relevant knowledge and skills. Increas- 
ingly, accountability advocates are recognizing that setting high 
standards will be futile unless teachers and administrators de- 
velop the capacity to do more than simply redouble their ef- 
forts with the same old methods. 

Jennifer O'Day and colleagues (1995) note that teacher ca- 
pacity has four dimensions: 

1. Knowledge. Teachers need a firm grasp of their subject 
matter as well as strategies that convey the essence of that 
subject. 
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2. Skills. New standards require new instructional strategies, 
many of which are unproven, unfamiliar, and uncomfortable. 

3. Dispositions. Teacher attitudes are the key to teacher ac- 
tions. If teachers believe, for example, that students are not ca- 
pable of meeting new standards, then they are unlikely to have 
much interest in new methods. Or, if they distrust change, 
even well-researched strategies will hold little interest. 

4. Views of self. How teachers define their craft influences 
their actions. If they see themselves as managers, they may fret 
that new strategies will not fit into the daily routine. If they 
see themselves as personal counselors, they may worry that 
higher standards will create new barriers for disadvantaged 
students. If they are focused on academic achievement, they 
may either welcome the rigor of the new standards or disagree 
with their content. 

Thus, increasing teachers' capacity requires that they en- 
gage in multiple types of learning, often simultaneously. Pro- 
fessional development, especially for standards-based reform, 
will never be a matter of simple skill transfer. 



The Demands of Reform 

The public typically views standards-based reform as a 
matter of doing better what schools have tried to do all along. 
Since some schools are demonstrably successful, we simply 
need to make sure their model is replicated throughout the 
system. The apparatus of accountability is just an elaborate 
way of making sure that this happens. 

Contrary to this common perception, the nature of new 
standards may actually require all teachers to critically exam- 
ine their existing practices, reflect deeply, and possibly unlearn 
some of what they already know. For example, Deborah Ball 
(1994) has documented the complexities of teaching math ac- 
cording to new standards that emphasize reflection and respect 
for students' ways of thinking. She notes that under the best 
of circumstances it is often difficult to evaluate student think- 
ing and respond appropriately. One of her third-graders argued 
that 5/5 was more than 4/4, because if you divide a cookie 
into five pieces you can give a piece to five friends, but with 
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four pieces one friend will come up short. Pondering this 
episode, Ball says: 

Sheena was being creative. And some aspects of her answer 
were "right." But her nonstandard approach had actually 
changed the question. And her response to the original ques- 
tion was "wrong." What should be the "right" answer for 
me here? To this day, that remains uncertain. The slogans 
"teaching for understanding" and "mathematics for all" are 
a lot more complex when viewed close up. 

Confronting these uncertainties, teachers find the answers 
elusive, not just because the issues are difficult but because 
their experience has provided them with few helpful models 
(Ball and Cohen). 

People generally learn to teach in three broad phases. First, 
even before they know they want to be teachers, they spend 
years in what Dan Lortie has called "the apprenticeship of 
observation," quietly (and quite unconsciously) absorbing les- 
sons about life in classrooms and about what it means to teach. 

Entering formal training (the second phase), teachers are 
sometimes exposed to state-of-the-art theories and encouraged 
to step back and think reflectively about teaching, but ideas 
that look good in the peaceful precincts of a college classroom 
are often overwhelmed in the pressure cooker of real class- 
rooms. In the end, teachers learn most of their craft on the job, 
usually by following the model of their peers. 

Thus, the craft of teaching is governed not so much by for- 
mal theories and systematic strategies as by "folkways" — as- 
sumptions, practices, and traditions that seem like common 
sense to practitioners (Margaret Buchmann 1987). Among the 
most persistent folkways are recitations, seatwork, and lectures. 
Although there are good reasons for the existence of these pat- 
terns (they would not persist if they weren't helpful in some 
way), they have a taken-for-granted quality that makes it 
harder to see other possibilities. 

Ironically, professional-development activities often match 
the folkways by using a simple learning paradigm that makes 
this assumption: Teachers need additional knowledge and skills 
that can best be acquired from experts through a process of 
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telling and showing (James Spillane 2000). In this paradigm, 
the professional-development curriculum typically consists of 
a wide variety of topics that are distantly related; a session on 
cooperative learning may be followed by an examination of 
math standards followed in turn by a demonstration of writ- 
ing rubrics. This view sees teacher learning as cumulative, each 
session constituting one more brick in the edifice of knowl- 
edge. The coherence of these diverse topics depends on teach- 
ers' ability to integrate them into their practice. 

The irony, of course, is that the old paradigm is often the 
vehicle used for urging teachers to develop new paradigms, a 
discrepancy they seldom miss. In the words of one exasper- 
ated workshop attendee, "Nothing like six hours of leaden 
lecture on the evils of lecture-style teaching to rub the old 
- ganglia raw" (Bryan Jones). 

Increasingly, critics are taking aim at the typical hit-and- 
run workshops that offer information and inspiration, but little 
depth or follow-through. This scattershot approach — popular 
with schools trying to keep up with the latest fads — may be 
"the professional equivalent of yo-yo dieting" (Deborah Ball 
and David Cohen 1999). Instead, drawing on newer theories 
of cognitive learning (Spillane), professional-development theo- 
rists argue that sustained reform requires a "new paradigm" 
that turns traditional professional development on its head 
(Ball and Cohen; Dennis Sparks and Stephanie Hirsch 1997; 
Willis Hawley and Linda Valli 1999). The new model has sev- 
eral key features: 

1. It focuses on organizational not just individual, change . The 
old assumption was that if you could change teachers, you 
could change the school. But even when teachers are 
ready to move in a new direction, the school itself may 
put up barriers to meaningful change. 

2. It uses a central vision and coordinated strategy rather than 
piecemeal efforts. Schools have so many needs that they 
often adopt a smorgasbord approach that diffuses their 
efforts. While professional development is never mono- 
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lithic, a clear focus improves the chances of achieving 
meaningful change. 

3. It is embedded in everyday activities , not detached in after- 
school workshops or summer institutes. Ball and Cohen note, 
"Teaching occurs in particulars — particular students inter- 
acting with particular teachers over particular ideas in par- 
ticular circumstances." General strategies provide useful 
starting points, but must always be adapted to the needs 
of one's own classroom. 

4. It uses student learning as the ultimate measure of success . 
When teachers leave a workshop enthused and excited, 
professional development is off to a promising start, but 
it crosses the finish line only when that enthusiasm is 
translated into improved academic performance. 

5. It views teachers as competent professionals rather than as 
empty vessels to be filled . While the new paradigm empha- 
sizes how much teachers have to learn, it also recognizes 
that they already know a lot. The goal is not to replicate 
the work of outside experts but to extend their own ex- 
pertise. 

6. It emphasizes reflection rather than replication. In part, this 
means that teachers should be exposed to research-based 
theory that provides perspective on their practice, but even 
more it means that teachers should have opportunities to 
think deeply about what happens in their own classrooms. 

7. It is collegial and collaborative. When teachers work together, 
they develop a shared language, challenge one another's 
perceptions, and create mutual respect. Hawley and Valli 
say, "Without collaborative problem solving, individual 
change may be possible, but school change is not." 

8. It is continuous, a process rather than an event . Meaningful 
change does not occur overnight; leaders who initiate 
teacher learning activities may not see tangible changes in 
practice for three to five years. 
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Practice-Based Teacher Learning 

In states that have begun assessing progress in implement- 
ing their new standards, the early results have often been dis- 
appointing. Teachers, struggling to help their students with the 
challenging expectations and seeing so many fail to do so, 
have sometimes argued that the expectations are unrealistic or 
developmentally inappropriate. For example, the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association and the Seattle Education Association have 
resisted high-stakes testing partly because of their belief that 
some of the standards are developmentally inappropriate 
(www.fairtest.org/union.union.html). 

Respect for teachers 7 expertise requires us to take that pos- 
sibility seriously. It may well turn out that in some cases re- 
formers have aimed too high. Yet it is also possible that when 
teachers say students cannot meet the expectations, they actu- 
ally mean that even their best strategies are not working. That 
is, the goal may be achievable, but the tools are lacking. 

The most ambitious standards ask students to think at a 
sophisticated level, to "actively try to solve problems, resolve 
dissonances between the way they initially understand a phe- 
nomenon and new evidence that challenges that understand- 
ing, put collections of facts or observations together into pat- 
terns, make and test conjectures, and build lines of reasoning 
about why claims are or are not true" (Thompson and Zeuli 
1999). Students must not just learn to think, they must "think 
to learn." 

To achieve this result, teachers must respond in particular 
ways: 

It requires posing questions framed with one eye on stu- 
dents' existing ideas and the other on the ideas to be 
learned; listening with one ear trained in each of these di- 
rections; asking students to explain their thinking; asking 
other students whether they agree or disagree, and, in any 
event, why; deciding which unexpected turns of thought to 
pursue and which to ignore for the moment; and a great 
deal more. (Thompson and Zeuli) 

Thompson and Zeuli argue that accountability systems are 
not sufficient to bring about the right kind of teacher learn- 
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ing. Standards and assessment may provide guidance on the 
desired outcomes along with feedback on how students are 
doing, but they do not provide a readable roadmap showing 
how to get there. Even when teachers enthusiastically embrace 
new standards, they may adapt rather than adopt, integrating 
bits and pieces of the new ideas into their existing practice. 
What results is teaching that has some of the surface features 
of the new ideas but is still dominated by habitual ways of 
thinking. 

None of this suggests that teachers are dense, or resistant 
to change. If they habitually tinker with new ideas rather than 
adopting them en masse, it is because incremental change al- 
lows them to preserve the always-delicate order of their class- 
room. Teachers' daily agendas are filled with more than les- 
son plans; they must manage an extraordinary flow of events 
while meeting the burgeoning social and emotional needs of 
their students. Out-of : the-box alternatives may appeal to theo- 
rists and consultants, but teachers view them with a skeptical 
eye. 

So how can professional development escape the pull of 
tradition and provoke teachers into rethinking their craft? Ad- 
vocates of the new paradigm say the answer is to embed pro- 
fessional development in teachers' everyday practice, focusing 
on the students, curriculum, and classroom conditions teach- 
ers daily confront (Ball and Cohen; Sykes 1999; Thompson and 
Zeuli). Just as student learning occurs in the classroom, so 
must teacher learning. 

Practice-based teacher learning involves several elements: 

1. Development activities are chosen for their likely im- 
pact on student learning . For example, a strategy with a suc- 
cessful track record (whether demonstrated through research 
or local experience) is easier to justify than an unproven idea. 
Sykes says that those who put forward proposals for profes- 
sional development should map out how the activity is likely 
to lead to improved student learning. 

In a standards-based system, a focus on student learning 
implies a focus on standards, no matter how appealing other 
topics may be. One Washington State principal put it this way: 
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So we had to talk a little bit about for instance some pet 
projects that people like to do because they're nice, warm, 
fuzzy things and they've always done them. We really had 
to ask the question, "Well, does it get us where we need to 
go? Is time better used maybe in some other project?" (Robin 
Lake and colleagues 2000) 

2. Activities are centered on specific curriculum content . Ac- 
cording to Sykes, some studies suggest that teachers' practices 
are most likely to be changed when development focuses on 
the particular content and goals their own students are strug- 
gling with. Thus, rather than a generic workshop on math 
manipulatives, teachers are more likely to benefit from activi- 
ties that examine how their fourth-graders are currently think- 
ing about fractions. 

3. Teachers regularly work together to assess their students' 
work. The standards movement ultimately depends on 
someone's ability to judge whether students have met the 
expectations. When the standard calls for complex thinking, 
this evaluation will not always be easy. By collectively exam- 
ining student work, teachers can deepen their understanding 
of what the standards mean and how close to the target their 
students are coming. 

The Annenberg Institute for School Reform has developed 
structures and protocols for conducting this sort of evaluation. 
A typical protocol begins with a teacher selecting a piece of 
student work to share with a small group of colleagues, par- 
ents, and students; at this time the teacher explains the stan- 
dard that best applies to the activity. The teacher then describes 
what the student was asked to do, after which the group ex- 
amines the work closely, making observations and raising 
questions. Finally, the group revisits the standard and applies 
it to the work at hand. Has the student met the standard? In 
the process of answering that question, participants come to a 
better understanding of the standards, student thinking pat- 
terns, and their own teaching (Don Glass 2000). 

Another example is suggested by Ball and Cohen. In their 
scenario, middle-school teachers examine math achievement to 
try to determine why scores on the state-mandated perfor- 
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mance assessment are falling. The teachers begin by examin- 
ing a sampling of student responses on the assessment, but 
find they don't completely understand what the students are 
being asked to do. So they work through some of the ques- 
tions themselves, paying close attention to how they arrive at 
the answers. Having done this, they are in a better position 
to see how their students arrived at answers, and where their 
thinking differs. Eventually, as they gain an understanding of 
the major stumbling blocks their students encountered, they 
begin to reach outside the school to look for focused assistance 
in dealing with specific issues. 

4. Teachers collectively examine and reflect on their own 
teaching . Teachers' daily life is filled with frenetic activity, leav- 
ing little time for reflection, with only blurry impressions of 
what happened and why. By documenting their practice 
(through videotape, for example) and sharing it with others, 
they can capture the complex interactions among teacher, stu- 
dents, and curriculum, and invite their colleagues to pose 
questions and offer critiques. 

5. Professional development is data-driven . Standards- 
based accountability generates a wealth of data that should be 
used for improvement, even if it means revamping cherished 
activities. Well-designed development activities often unleash 
teacher creativity and excitement, but if the data fail to show 
improvement, another direction is needed. Bruce Joyce and 
Emily Calhoun (1995) describe an elementary school that de- 
veloped a full range of innovative writing activities, such as 
visits from children's authors and a Write-Night Sleep-in. Af- 
ter teachers found that writing improved relatively little for all 
the effort that had been expended, they then decided they 
needed to focus on classroom instruction. 

In a profession often characterized as "private" or "isola- 
tionist," subjecting one's work to public scrutiny takes a cer- 
tain amount of courage, and it may take time for teachers to 
develop a level of comfort with such activities. But without 
grounding teacher learning in the everyday work of teachers, 
professional development becomes little more than "an ex- 
change of buzzwords or slogans" (Ball and Cohen). 
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Learning Communities 

Some schools, taking their cues from recent private-sector 
experience with 'learning organizations/' have worked con- 
sciously to establish what they call "learning communities" or 
"communities of practice." In a learning community, "teach- 
ers in a school and its administrators continuously seek and 
share learning, and act on their learning" (Shirley Hord 1997). 
The goal is not just to collaborate, but to improve the group's 
effectiveness in helping students. 

Hord says that effective learning communities have five 
key attributes: 

1. Supportive and shared leadership. Learning communities re- 
ject the notion of the "omnicompetent" principal in which 
school leaders evaluate staff needs, determine appropriate pro- 
fessional-development activities, and implement activities. In- 
stead, leaders view themselves as coleamers with the rest of 
the staff, and teachers take responsibility for their own learn- 
ing (although in a collegial rather than individualistic way). 
This kind of leadership requires principals who can share au- 
thority, facilitate the work of others, and participate without 
dominating. 

2. Collective creativity . Community implies collaboration, 
which in turn helps participants see beyond their own intel- 
lectual frameworks and consider new forms of practice. When 
a group of fourth-grade teachers get together to consider their 
practices of classroom assessment, their reflective dialogue is 
likely to identify new forms of assessment that better measure 
state content standards. Penelope Wald and Michael 
Castleberry (2000) characterize this process as synergy, noting 
that participants are often surprised by what emerges from the 
group's deliberations. 

3. Shared values and vision. Productive learning communi- 
ties share a common vision centered on student learning, and 
they use this vision to guide their instructional and curricular 
decisions. 

4. Supportive conditions. For learning communities to thrive, 
the physical and social environments must support teacher 
learning. Proximity to colleagues, schedules that allow collabo- 
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ration, resources to carry out training, and, above all, time for 
staff to reflect on their practice are essential. Just as important 
are the human qualities that make professional development 
thrive: openness to change, willingness to accept feedback, 
mutual respect and trust, and robust socialization processes. 

5. Shared personal practice. Learning communities are in- 
tensely collaborative, with teachers not just getting together for 
occasional meetings on neutral ground, but observing and cri- 
tiquing one another's classroom practice. In a field that often 
values privacy, teachers in learning communities are not afraid 
to observe others, open their own work to inspection, and ob- 
jectively consider feedback. 

Hord notes that research on learning communities provides 
compelling evidence that the results include reduced teacher 
isolation, higher morale, deeper understanding of the learning 
process, and, most important, improved student learning. 

Taking a school from an individualistic culture to a com- 
munity of practice is a formidable challenge, and researchers 
are still in the early stages of identifying the ways that lead- 
ers can make the transformation. Hord cites the work of Louis 
and Kruse (1995) as offering some clues. In the urban schools 
they studied, leaders of schools with strong professional com- 
munity seemed to follow half a dozen principles: 

1. Physically and psychologically , principals led from the center . 
That is, they were both visible and accessible to teachers, and, 
while leaving no doubt they were assertive leaders, they were 
willing to give up some of the traditional leader behaviors 
such as always running the meetings. 

2. Principals provided classroom support . As teachers struggled 
with the complexities of student learning, administrators made 
sure they had assistance, either through collective dialogue or 
outside expertise. 

3. Principals held a vision of professional community . The com- 
munity in their school was no accident; they believed firmly 
in it and articulated it to others. 

4. Principals created a culture of high intellectual quality. They 
continually brought in new ideas and people to stimulate 
teachers' thinking; they provided concrete data to help teach- 
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ers judge program results; and they promoted action research 
by teachers. 

5. Principals managed conflict . They recognized that conflict 
in a learning community is not only inevitable, it is healthy, 
and they addressed disagreements openly, through dialogue 
and debate. 

6. Principals practiced inclusion. They worked to pull in those 
at the periphery as well as the enthusiasts, giving all teachers 
a chance to feel they were part of the community. 



Learning Communities Beyond the School 

When teachers are unable to find answers to their ques- 
tions within their own school community, they sometimes 
reach out to find like-minded counterparts at other schools. 
The interaction may be as casual as a lunch-table conversation 
at a conference, but occasionally it ignites into something more 
extensive and more enduring. In the last two decades, teach- 
ers have increasingly been able to form networks centered 
around shared concerns and interest. 

A network can be informal and spontaneous, as in a com- 
puter mail group, but it can also take on a physical bricks-and- 
mortar presence (a teacher center), offering a home away from 
home for teacher-learners. Because they are often established 
outside the normal chain of command, networks carry an aura 
of autonomy and professionalism. Networks engage in learn- 
ing that their members want, not learning that has been im- 
posed from the top. They provide a variety of activities that 
go far beyond the chalk-and-talk format of conventional 
inservice activities; create discourse communities that allow the 
development of a common vocabulary and professional ex- 
change among like-minded teachers, and develop leadership 
(Ann Lieberman and Milbrey McLaughlin 1996). 

More concretely, networks and centers offer a forum for 
discussing standards and assessments, providing assistance for 
specific problems, developing curriculum, promoting National 
Board certification, and conducting action research (National 
Foundation for the Improvement of Education). 
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Networks are not without problems, however. An inherent 
paradox is that networks may draw teachers away from the 
communities of practice in their own schools. In 'addition, 
because they often operate without permanent or institution- 
alized funding, their stability is always at risk. And ironically, 
network success may lead to growth and institutionalization, 
sometimes resulting in structure and hierarchy that negate the 
autonomy that make them successful (Lieberman and 
McLaughlin). 



Structuring the School 
for Teacher Learning 

A school's capacity for learning lies not just in the talents 
and dispositions of its teachers, but in its organizational struc- 
ture and climate (O'Day and colleagues). Teacher learning does 
not occur in a vacuum. Highly motivated teachers can be 
driven to despair by an unresponsive organization, while in- 
different teachers can renew their enthusiasm in a school that 
values and supports their learning. 

Judith Warren Little (1999) notes the lack of comparative 
and longitudinal research on how workplace features affect 
teacher learning. But based on studies of innovations and cur- 
rent best thinking on organizational change, she suggests sev- 
eral basic strategies to make schools learning-friendly for teach- 
ers. 

First, echoing the views of many others, she says that cul- 
tivating collective efforts to evaluate student work offers a rich 
potential for enhancing teacher learning and promoting inquiry. 
While the means of sustaining such work are not yet clear 
from the research literature, structural changes in the workday 
can help. For example, providing teachers with common plan- 
ning time at least allows the opportunity for interaction. 

Second, organizational issues such as teacher assignment 
and time usage have a major impact on teacher learning. When 
teachers are placed in a subject or grade level that is a poor 
match for their skills, their lack of confidence is likely to re- 
sult in conservative and inflexible teaching. (Unfortunately, 
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Little observes, schools routinely place the most inexperienced 
teachers in the most difficult assignments.) 

More positively, schools can use assignment practices to 
stretch teachers' capacity for growth. Little cites a high school 
English department that expected each teacher to be able to 
teach any of its courses. Since no one "owned" courses, the 
entire department developed a sense of collective responsibil- 
ity for the curriculum. As a bonus, beginning teachers had 
access to an ample supply of advice and materials. 

Third, time and money for professional development are 
always in short supply, so leaders need to ensure that the re- 
sources are allocated wisely. Little describes a wide range of 
possible activities that go beyond the typical one-shot work- 
shops: planning days, teacher research teams, student-assess- 
ment activities, staff retreats, classroom and school visitations, 
computer technology, subsidized participation in summer in- 
stitutes, and involvement in regional networks. 

Fourth, providing teachers with valid and timely feedback 
on results will stimulate learning. Evaluations of teacher per- 
formance, which are perfunctory in many schools, can become 
productive learning experiences when enriched with portfolios, 
peer review, and self-assessment. Assessments of student learn- 
ing can also promote teacher learning as long as the staff has 
structured opportunities for collaborative analysis and reflec- 
tion. 

Finally, Little argues that structural conditions alone will 
not be sufficient unless they are backed up by the school's 
values, beliefs, and norms. Even when the structure is support- 
ive, people are more likely to take their cues from casual hall- 
way conversations and the multitude of small daily actions 
that make up school life. For example, a well-designed teacher- 
evaluation event will have little impact if accompanied by a 
"file and forget" mentality. 



Finding the Time 

Universally, practitioners and researchers say that the great- 
est roadblock to professional development is lack of time: time 
for meeting, time for reflecting, time for developing new in- 
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structional strategies. The teacher's day is not only jam-packed 
with activities and responsibilities, it is also fragmented into 
discrete blocks less than an hour long. If even two teachers 
want to meet, the odds are against their having a common 
time; if a committee of six needs to meet, their only hope is 
to squeeze out some time at the tail end of the day, when 
energy is at low ebb. 

Mary Anne Raywid (1993) has identified three basic strat- 
egies for freeing up time: 

1. Add more time to the school day or year. This is the most 
obvious, but most expensive, solution. For example, some dis- 
tricts have simply built three to five development days into 
the annual contract. 

2. Reallocate existing time. Many schools have traded instruc- 
tional time for development time; for example, school may be 
dismissed at noon once a month to allow teachers a full af- 
ternoon of development time. Although relatively easy to 
implement, such programs may butt up against state require- 
ments for minimum instructional time. In addition, they are 
not popular with parents who have to alter child-care arrange- 
ments on those days. And other citizens may view this as 
"time off." 

3. Alter staffing utilization patterns. Even if time remains the 
same, it can be used more productively by changing sched- 
ules or instructional arrangements. Raywid cites a number of 
examples: 

• One school used a team of subject specialists (art, mu- 
sic, physical education, and so forth) to present half-day 
integrated lessons to classes while the regular teachers 
were working on professional development activities. 

• A New York school gave teachers working on a new cur- 
riculum a common lunch hour followed by preparation 
period, giving them a total of ninety minutes of shared 
time each day. 

• Some larger districts have increased class sizes by one 
or two students, allowing them to support teams of 
permanent substitutes who can cover classes while teach- 
ers are engaged in professional development. 
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Even if the time can be found, it still has to be used effec- 
tively. Raywid recommends that schools use the following prin- 
ciples in structuring their development time: 

1. Professional development should be prime time, not 
something tacked on at the end of a busy day. Anyone who 
has sat in a classroom all day and watched teacher and stu- 
dents slowly wear down into a state of tired crankiness will 
understand why the end-of-day approach is often ineffective. 

2. Development time must be sustained. Given the kind of 
reflection that is required by stand ards-based reform, a single 
class period is barely enough time to properly formulate the 
questions, much less seek out answers. 

3. Even when compensated, teachers should not be asked 
to take all their development out of weekends or vacation 
time. For one thing, time away from the job is good therapy 
for weary professionals. Moreover, schools that rely on vaca- 
tion time for development activities send an unmistakable mes- 
sage: This activity is not important enough to be done on 
school time. 

4. Professional development should not rob students of 
good instruction. Teachers themselves are often reluctant to 
leave their classrooms in the hands of others, especially if there 
has been little planning for what will go on in their absence. 
Simply turning the class over to a substitute will not be popu- 
lar. 



Governing for Learning 

As teachers have all too frequently discovered, changes in 
school structure can be superficial, masking the fact that busi- 
ness as usual continues behind the scenes. Adding resources, 
altering schedules, and promoting collaboration will provide 
the platform for improved teacher learning, but these changes 
must also be accompanied by deep changes in attitudes about 
governance, power, and leadership. 

Researchers are just beginning to study the relationship — 
apparently complex — between leadership decisions and teacher 
learning. On the one hand, Helen Marks and Karen Seashore 
Louis (1999) conducted an extensive study that found strong 
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correlations between teacher empowerment and teacher learn- 
ing. Empowerment was measured by the degree of shared de- 
cision-making and influence over such things as discipline, cur- 
riculum, textbook selection, and school policy. When teachers 
believe themselves to have considerable professional autonomy, 
they are more likely to be involved in ongoing collaborative 
learning and innovation. 

On the other hand, Andy Hargreaves (1994) notes that 
good-faith efforts to facilitate collaboration can fall flat when 
not enough attention is paid to teacher needs. "Contrived col- 
legiality" is what happens when administrators try to encour- 
age teacher learning — but on the administrators' terms. For ex- 
ample, principals may arrange for teachers on an instructional 
team to have a common preparation period, only to find they 
use the time for other purposes. Hargreaves says the teachers 
are not resisting the idea of working together; rather, the offi- 
cially designated time does not lend itself to effective collabo- 
ration (for example, the preparation time is too short for pro- 
ductive work). Hargreaves says that leaders will get better 
results by paying attention to the specific working conditions 
and needs of their teachers and by focusing on facilitating 
collaboration rather than trying to control it. 

Hargreaves has also pointed out that collaboration can di- 
vide. When small groups of teachers habitually work to- 
gether — and only with one another — schools become 
"balkanized," with multiple small groups developing their own 
philosophy and ethos and reinforcing one another's views 
rather than challenging them. This pattern is especially com- 
mon at the secondary level, where subject specialization and 
departmentalization continually pull small groups of teachers 
into similar orbits. Hargreaves says that leaders are likely to 
have little luck eliminating this pattern, though it can be 
supplemented by structuring more inclusive groups. For ex- 
ample, schoolwide committees could require representation 
from each department. 

Finally, Linda McNeil has pointed out the tension between 
accountability as bureaucratic mandate and accountability as 
educational reform. McNeil notes that some advocates of ac- 
countability are motivated by a "cost-accounting" mentality 
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aimed at tightening controls and making sure the public is get- 
ting its money's worth. This form of accountability emphasizes 
efficiency rather than effectiveness, and focuses on standard- 
ized, easily measured behaviors. The result, according to 
McNeil, is a "dumbed-down," test-driven curriculum that 
squeezes out the best kinds of teaching. 

In the Texas magnet schools McNeil studied, teachers had 
created rich, meaningful programs of study, only to be forced 
into impoverished instruction based on administration-man- 
dated "test prep" materials. Invariably, the materials were su- 
perficial and fragmented, focusing only on basic skills, with no 
indication that the content was important enough for students 
to remember. In some cases, teachers were required to use the 
materials from September through March, when the statewide 
tests were given. 

Many teachers responded with "double-entry" lessons that 
presented the required material in' a perfunctory way but 
quickly moved on to the more meaningful material. Others 
created elective courses that were not yet covered by the stan- 
dards. But inevitably, many teachers were forced to delete 
some of their best lessons to make room for the mandated 
materials; they recognized the negative consequences for their 
students who failed the test, and had to balance that against 
their conviction that the test-related material was essentially 
worthless. In addition, scarce resources were diverted to com- 
mercial test-prep materials. For both students and teachers, the 
system alienated them from their own sense of best practices. 

In a strong mandate-driven system, the dilemma faced by 
these teachers was unavoidable, but it was sometimes wors- 
ened by principals or district administrators establishing their 
own mandates, and saying, in effect, "I don't want to hear 
about what you're doing unless it's about the test." Clearly, a 
key leadership challenge is to act as a buffer between the 
faculty's sense of professionalism and the more rigid aspects 
of the accountability system. 

When policymakers first put schools on the path to stan- 
dards-based reform, they saw it as an implementation prob- 
lem, not a learning problem. With clear standards and mean- 
ingful incentives, schools would find a way to get the desired 
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results. But as practitioners began responding to the challenge, 
they quickly discovered that questions were far more plenti- 
ful than answers, and that they would have to expand their 
toolkits to get the job done. Field-tested models were (and 
remain) scarce, and they cannot always be transported from 
one site to another. For now at least, schools will have to learn 
their way to success. 



Professional Development 
and Motivation 

Professional development has remained in the shadow of 
standards, assessment, and incentives, promoted mostly by 
educators who recognize the complexity of reform. 
Policymakers tend to see it as an auxiliary function, a simple 
matter of skills-transfer from those who have solved the stan- 
dards problem to those who are still struggling. In their view, 
it is not a cause, but a consequence, of motivation: Once the 
standards, assessments, and incentives have energized teach- 
ers, they will turn to professional development for answers. 

However, the works cited in this chapter suggest that 
teacher learning can itself be a source of motivation, both be- 
cause of the capacity it adds and because of the intrinsic sat- 
isfaction it provides. 

As noted earlier, perceived lack of capacity undermines 
motivation. No matter how attractive the incentives, humans 
are generally disinclined to work toward goals they believe to 
be out of reach. Some teachers — a minority so far — are openly 
skeptical that their students can achieve the new standards. 
Most, perhaps encouraged by early gains on test scores, seem 
to have adopted a wait-and-see attitude. If the initial progress 
stalls out after a year or two, skeptics may form the majority. 
At that point, only intensive teacher learning that is centered 
on the standards can develop capacity and rekindle hope. 

The new forms of professional development focus not on 
the agenda of outside experts, but on the concrete instructional 
issues that teachers face each day. When they can concentrate 
on the problems that engage their best thinking, work 
collaboratively with colleagues, and observe the results in their 
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own classrooms, teachers are much more likely to pursue stan- 
dards-based reform with a sense of satisfaction and even en- 
joyment. 
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Conclusion: Unanswered 
Questions and Leadership 
Imperatives 



The fact policymakers have managed to get fifty 
state bureaucracies headed in approximately the 
same direction at the same time is an astonishing 
achievement.... Should educators and parents start 
to believe that policymakers will not follow through, 
the steam may go out of the accountability move- 
ment. 



A 

JL JXlmost twenty years after A Nation at Risk started it 
all, even the most cynical onlooker has to admit that the ac- 
countability movement has staying power. Since 1983, 
policymakers have steadily pursued the idea that schools must 
show better results, and school boards, administrators, and 
teachers have slowly come to realize that it is not just a pass- 
ing fad. 

But if educators now accept accountability as a reality, they 
still view it warily, as something akin to an unwelcome rela- 
tive who has arrived, uninvited, for a long stay, leaving the 
host tom between the obligations of courtesy and the desire 
to get back to a normal life. 

Most schools have made a good-faith effort to respond to 
the expectations, revising curriculum, reallocating time, and 
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searching for new instructional strategies. For some schools, the 
efforts have paid off with improved assessment results. But 
even in successful schools, teachers and principals remain 
ambivalent, wondering how much of a rise in test scores 
would justify the time, money, and energy being poured into 
accountability efforts. 

Thus far, research does not tell us much about the effec- 
tiveness of standards-based accountability. Few states have 
fully implemented their systems, and it will be years before 
trustworthy evidence is available. At best, the current litera- 
ture allows us to draw a few cautious conclusions. 

We now know that we can articulate rigorous standards 
and design assessments that measure those standards. We 
know that parents and the public will support measuring stu- 
dent performance against those standards (albeit with a few 
reservations about standardized testing). We know that edu- 
cators are responding to the combination of standards, assess- 
ment, and public reporting by actively seeking ways to meet 
the new expectations. And we know that some schools have 
shown improvement. 

Those conclusions, modest as they are, suggest that stan- 
dards-based accountability has a future. The fact policymakers 
have managed to get fifty state bureaucracies headed in ap- 
proximately the same direction at the same time is an aston- 
ishing achievement, and it attests to the depth of the public's 
desire to make the system work. 



Bush Admimstration Proposal 

This rough consensus across states was reinforced in the 
first week of the George W. Bush Administration with the 
release of the president's education proposal. Leave No Child 
Behind, which relied heavily on the assumptions and recom- 
mendations of accountability advocates (see table 8.1). While 
not imposing a whole new accountability system on states, the 
Bush platform added federal resources — and teeth — to existing 
state efforts. 

The plan did not directly create new standards, but did 
require that states adopt standards in reading, math, science. 
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Bush Administration Proposals Corresponding 
to Recommendations of Accountability Advocates 

Accountability 

Components Bush Education Proposals 

I. Clear, rigorous • States must establish standards in reading, math, 

standards science, and social studies. 

II. Assessments • States must require annual assessments of every 

aligned to child in grades 3-8. 

standards • State results will be confirmed by sampling of 
fourth- and eighth-grade students on the NAEP. 

• States may design their own assessments, as long 
as results would be comparable from year to year. 

III. Public report- • States are required to report assessment results to 

ing of results parents. 

• States are required to report to public results 
disaggregated by race, gender, English-language 
proficiency, learning disability, and socioeconomic 
status. 

IV. Rewards and • States or districts will determine which schools have 

sanctions not made adequate yearly progress. 

• If a school shows inadequate progress after two 
years, district must take corrective action and must • 
allow students in the failing school to transfer to 
other public schools. 

• If a school shows inadequate progress after three 
years, disadvantaged students may use Title I 
funds to transfer to higher performing public or 
private school or receive supplemental educational 
services from a provider of choice. 

• Schools that narrow the achievement gap will be 
given bonus funds. 

• States that fail to adequately narrow the achieve- 
ment gap on math and reading tests will lose a 
portion of administrative funds. 

V. Professional • Federal money will support professional develop- 
development ment that promotes the use of "scientific, research- 

based and effective practice" in the classroom. 

Motivational • Behaviorist 

theory: behavior- 
ist (educators and 
students will 
perform better 
when conse- 
quences are 
attached) 
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and social studies, as well as annual assessments in reading 
and math from third grade through eighth grade. The nature 
of the assessments was not specified, except that they should 
allow comparisons from year to year. Samplings from the 
fourth-grade and eighth-grade tests of the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress would provide a frame of reference for 
interpreting state assessments. 

States were required to report assessment results to parents 
as well as provide the public with figures showing perfor- 
mance by race, gender, English-language proficiency, learning 
disability, and socioeconomic status. (Presumably modeled af- 
ter the accountability system in Texas, this feature was added 
to guard against disproportionate impacts on particular catego- 
ries of students.) 

The meat of the proposal established rewards and sanctions 
for school performance. States or districts were required to 
identify schools that have not made adequate yearly progress; 
schools that' failed to improve after two years would be sub- 
ject to corrective action, and its students could transfer to other 
public schools. In schools that failed to improve after three 
years, disadvantaged students could use Title I funds to trans- 
fer to a public or private school of their choice. States that 
failed to adequately narrow the achievement gap on reading 
and math tests could lose a portion of federal administrative 
funds. On the reward side of the scale, schools that narrowed 
the achievement gap would receive bonus funding. 

Finally, federal funds would be available for professional- 
development activities that promoted the use of "scientific, 
research-based and effective practice" in classrooms. 

A decade ago, the Bush proposal would have been seen 
as a radical attempt to assert federal control over public edu- 
cation. By 2001, it did little more than confirm and support 
existing state efforts. (The mandate for annual testing and the 
modest voucher proposal were new elements, but they were 
also the most controversial, and the administration soon sig- 
naled that it was willing to compromise on these points.) 

With state and federal policy now pointed in the same 
direction, schools will likely have much of the next decade to 
make the system work. However, there is one potential soft 
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spot in state and federal resolve: the willingness to apply 
meaningful sanctions. Thus far, only a minority of states have 
provided substantive consequences for underperforming 
schools, and even fewer have implemented those conse- 
quences. A growing number of states have also appeared skit- 
tish about linking graduation to assessments, either because of 
concerns about the validity of the tests or because the projected 
number of failures was politically unacceptable. Should edu- 
cators and parents start to believe that policymakers will not 
follow through, the steam may go out of the accountability 
movement. 

Questions That Still Need To Be Answered 

Beyond the policy environment, the accountability move- 
ment faces even deeper challenges. The literature reviewed in 
this book provides a sobering reminder of how much we don't 
know about implementing stand ards-based education. For ac- 
countability to have the transformative effect envisioned by 
policymakers, we need answers to the following questions. 

1. How realistic are the standards? State standards vary in 
rigor. Some are so ambitious that educators question whether 
they are achievable for even a majority of children, let alone 
all children. Several states have had to retool their assessments 
because so many students were failing to meet the standards. 
Is this just a temporary setback that schools will overcome as 
they become more proficient at getting students to the desired 
level? Or have advocates of standards simply overreached? 
Standards are set through an act of professional (or political) 
judgment, not scientific analysis, so there is little objective 
evidence to reassure us that the new expectations are realis- 
tic. 

2. What must happen in classrooms for students to reach the 
standards? By emphasizing motivation instead of capacity, 
policymakers have used a "black-box" approach that assumes 
a combination of clear goals and strong incentives will spur 
teachers to invent the necessary instructional strategies. So far 
the literature offers us very little evidence on how this is hap- 
pening — or if it is happening. But the sophisticated thinking 
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demanded by many of the new standards suggests that it will 
not happen automatically. The ultimate success of the account- 
ability movement may hinge on how effectively teachers are 
able to integrate the standards into everyday instruction — and 
how much help the system gives them. 

3. Does the new accountability really motivate educators and 
students? The psychology is simple: reward the performers and 
punish the nonperformers. This carrot-and-stick motivation is 
so ingrained in everyday psychology that few policymakers 
have stopped to ask whether it will actually make a difference 
in school reform. So far the incentives are more rhetorical than 
real, but early experience suggests they get attention; when 
tangible consequences loom, educators and students respond 
actively, if somewhat defensively. 

On the other hand, motivation to pass a test is not the 
same as motivation to achieve the standards (which is why 
some schools have spent their money on "test-prep" consult- 
ants instead of standards-based professional development). 
Increasing the stakes may simply narrow the goal to getting 
over the hurdle rather than integrating standards into every- 
day instruction. 

Moreover, policymakers may have seriously misjudged 
teacher motivation. In a field where practitioners are driven by 
' "psychic rewards" (Dan Lortie) and adhere to an "ethic of 
care" (Andy Hargreaves), promises of extra money and threats 
of state intervention may have limited effect. Few teachers 
would turn down a bonus for good performance, but there is 
little evidence that they will work harder — or smarter — for an 
extra one or two thousand dollars. 

What does energize and excite teachers is having a visible 
impact on their students — not just a rise in test scores at the 
end of the year, but everyday evidence that students are be- 
coming more capable and more excited about learning. If 
teachers find that standards-based instruction leads in that 
direction, then the accountability system will become a pow- 
erful motivator, with or without other incentives. 

4. How does accountability affect the rest of the classroom 
agenda? Teachers and parents do not define school success 
solely in academic terms; they also want their children to be 
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happy, socially well-adjusted, and moral human beings who 
are capable of living a meaningful and productive life. If stan- 
dards enhance that agenda, accountability will thrive. If not, 
the future is bleak. 

As the work of Linda McNeil has shown, a purely bureau- 
cratic approach to accountability prevents excellent teachers 
from doing their best and alienates students from meaningful 
learning. It may also have the most negative effects on students 
who enter school with the fewest advantages. McNeil presents 
us with one image of accountability's future: a disillusioned 
Latino student asking, "This isn't about us, is it? Doesn't the 
principal get a raise or something?" 

The alternative image comes from Thomas Sergiovanni, 
who says that accountability serves a valuable purpose when 
it respects the "lifeworld" of schools — their beliefs, values, and 
passions — and when "the worth of individuals in schools is not 
determined by some narrow definition of effectiveness and 
achievement." For Sergiovanni, standards are a necessary, but 
not sufficient, component of quality. Only by respecting the 
human needs of students can schools become the kinds of 
institutions we want them to be. Even in an age of state man- 
dates, school leaders must find a way to build autonomous 
communities of learning. 

The Leadership Challenge 

In theory, accountability for student learning is shared by 
teachers, students, administrators, policymakers, and parents, 
each of whom has a role to play. In practice, when test scores 
are released, the hard questions will be directed at school lead- 
ers. 

Few principals have been trained to manage the new ac- 
countability systems, which have clearly changed the rules. Just 
as technology has transformed the world of business, account- 
ability has shaken up the expectations for educators. But just 
as in business, certain fundamentals are as relevant as ever. 
Good communication, empathy, instructional leadership, and 
a strong sense of ethics are still essential skills; only the issues 
have changed. 
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School leaders are still looking for ways to navigate the 
new environment, and research is still in the early stages, but 
several leadership imperatives are clear. 

1. Be the champion for standards. Whatever their initial atti- 
tude toward standards, teachers still watch principals for sig- 
nals about how seriously to take the new expectations. If lead- 
ers are blase or dismissive, the staff will follow suit. 

2. Integrate standards into the life of the school Standards are 
not achieved by inserting new content into the curriculum. 
Lessons must be built around the standards; new strategies 
must be devised; and classroom assessment must reflect the 
new expectations. 

3. Give a high priority to teacher learning. Implementing stan- 
dards involves more than writing lesson plans. Teachers need 
opportunities to reflect deeply on the standards, their students, 
and their instructional repertoire, and to devise and test new 
strategies. 

4. Keep assessment in its place. In theory, assessment is just 
feedback on student progress. In practice, the stakes are much 
higher, and the pressure is intense. But orienting students to 
pass the test, rather than achieve the standards, is ultimately 
self-defeating. In addition, an obsessive focus on preparing for 
the test can impoverish the curriculum. 

5. Devise meaningful and informative ways of reporting results. 
School report cards offer a high-profile opportunity to tell the 
school's story and educate the public. 

6. Use data to drive the change process. Assessment does not 
just tell whether things are going well or poorly — it offers clues 
about which strategies are working and which are not. 

7. Don't accept excuses. Because others bear part of the re- 
sponsibility for student learning — and often fail to live up to 
that responsibility — educators are sometimes tempted to shrug 
and say, "We can't do it by ourselves." Successful schools have 
leaders who make it clear that the undeniable barriers are no 
excuse for giving up and that educators should at least behave 
as though they could do it by themselves. 

8. Guard the lifeivorld of the school Accountability is both a 
bureaucratic procedure and a moral responsibility, and the 
demand to achieve specified test results does not absolve 
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schools from meeting the other needs of students. Nothing will 
demoralize a staff more quickly than elevating bureaucratic 
requirements over their values, beliefs, and hopes for their 
students. 
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Standards amid AccoumtotoiHty 

Today standards and accountability are at the cen- 
ter of a national debate that has raised fundamental 
questions about the effectiveness of public schools and 
the strategies educators should employ to boost stu- 
dent learning. State legislatures around the country are 
enacting policies and launching assessment systems to 
ensure that schools deliver the promised results. 

At ground zero in this debate is a fundamental 
question of human motivation: What is the best way 
to hold students, teachers, and administrators account- 
able so they live up to their responsibilities? The 
simple answer is that people respond to carrots and 
sticks. Reward good performance and punish poor 
performance, and they'll fall in line. 

But is the problem really a lack of effort by teach- 
ers and school administrators? Evidence does not in- 
dicate that they are habitually apathetic about their 
work. Rather, as Larry Lashway explains in this 
ground-breaking book, "the real question is why all 
the human effort that goes into a typical school day 
so often fails to produce the results we want." 

Seeking an answer to this question. Lashway un- 
dertakes a sweeping analysis of the accountability 
movement and its five parts — standards, assessment, 
public reporting, incentives, and professional develop- 
ment — in the light of what is known about human 
motivation. 

This book is essential reading for school and dis- 
trict leaders, as it makes clear the "leadership impera- 
tives" to which they must respond if their schools are 
to meet the higher standards expected of them. 
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